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Becoming a Nation of Poor Spellers. 
AVOID THIS BY USING IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


BLANKS 


For Written Spelling. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES PUBLISHED, 


COMPRISING: 
Elementary, Number Two, Model, 
Number One, Number Three, Economie. 


They provide a complete equipment for every school exercise whose objects are the teaching of 
correct spelling and improvement in penmanship. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, N. E. Agent, 
5O Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “ A New School of Physiology,” has been published Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DunGLisow, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Suter ete 
Se. careful and jadiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 

young staden presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual tn scientific text-books, 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. . 

The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SOHOOLS, Hicu SCHOOLS, and AcCADmmims; the ebject being te teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Ezperimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sont om receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 
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Now is the time to decide 
what book you will take for the class 
in Physical Geography which you are 
to form after the holidays. Let us 
present to your notice the revised 
edition of Maury’s celebrated work, 
as one of the most fascinating and 
valuable text-books ever published, 
and one that is now attaining every- 
where a remarkable degree of popu- 
larity, 


DMM. 


will be sent anywhere on receipt of $1.20. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


MAURY. 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with many fine maps and | sted an ape 
engravings, It is of a very convenient form for handling, being a royal octavo, neatly bound in full cloth. Specimens | 


It? should ‘be understood that 
Maury’s New School Series of 
Geographies consists of two books. 
These are the “ Elementary ” and the 
“ Revised Manual.” Specimens of 


both these books will be sent to 
one address on receipt of* $1.50 
Maury’s Wall Maps, consisting of 
ee separate maps beautifully print- 
ed and colored, and substantially 


muslin, with roll- 
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Orders and correspondence solicited. 


Supplied to the New England Trade by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
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REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. _ 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 
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they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
e nerve-giving principles of the Ox-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foon to 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 

It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
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Relief and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E. G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: ‘‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 I 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse all the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


‘was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr. Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: “My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, accom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE. 


i. HISTORIC BOYS. Comprising: Marcus of 
Rome, The Boy Magistrate; Barin of Munster, The 
Boy Chieftain; Olaf of Norway, The Boy Viking ; 
William of Normandy, The Boy Knight; Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, The Boy Crusader ; Frederick of Hohen- 
staufer, The Boy Emperor; Harry of Monmozth, 
The Boy General; Gi:vanni of Florence, The Boy 
Cardinal ; Ixtlil of Tezcuco, The Boy Caciqce; Louis 
of Bourbon, The Boy King; Charles of Sweden, The 
Boy Conquerer ; Van Rensselaer of Rensselaer, The 
Boy Patroon. By KE. 8. Brooks. Quarto, illus- 
trated, $2,25. 

if, TME TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
Edited for Boysa d Girls, with explanatory notes and 
comments by THomas W. Knox, Author of ‘ Boy 
Travellers in the East,’ etc. Quarto, with over 200 
illustrations. Uniform with the Boy’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 
and ‘ Herodotus.’ $3 00, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLINY THE ELDER. Bud ted for Boys and 
Girls by Jonn 8. Wairz, LLD. Uniform with 
‘ Herodotus’ and ‘Plutarch.’ Quarto, with 52 illus- 
trations. Cloth extra. $3.00. 


{V. PLUTABCH FOR BOYS & GIRLS, 
Selected and edited by Prof. Joun 8. WHITE. 
Quarto, with many illustrations, $3.00; or 16mo. 
2 vols, Illustrated. $2.50. 


HERODOTUS FOR BOYS & GIRLS, 
Selected by Pot. 8. WHITE. Quarto, illus- 
trated, uniform with the above, $3.00; or 16mo. 
2 vols. Illustrated. $250. 


VI. THE STORY OF THE NATIONS; 
The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A: 
HAERISON. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The Stery of the Jews. By Prof. J. K. Hosmes, 

12mo. Cloth. Lilastrated. $1.50. 
The Story of Rome. By ABtHUR GILMAN. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1 50. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. 
Being selections from “‘ Prose Masterpieces from the 
Modern Essayists,” comprising papers by Irving. 
Lamb, DeQaiucy, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, and Gladstone. 
Octavo. Cloth. $2.00. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS from the 
Colonial Period to the present time. Edited, with 
introduction and nutes, by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
Professor of Jurispradence and Political Economy 
in the College of New Jersey. 3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


IX. BRITISH OBATIONS. A selection of 
the more important and representative Political Ad- 
dresses of the past two centuries. Edited with intro- 
ductions and notes by CHARLES K. ADAMS, Profes- 
sor of History in the University of Michigan. 3 vols. 
16mo, $3.75. 

Reduced Rates for Schools. 


Pull list sent on application. 
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27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
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WINTER, 


Here now is winter. Winter, after all, 
Is not so drear as was my boding 
While autumn gleamed its latest watery gleam 

On sapless leafage too’ inert to fall. 

Still leaves and berries clothe my garden wall 
Where ivy thrives on scantiest sunny beam ; 

Still here a bud and there a blossom seem 

Hopeful, and robin still is musical. 

Leaves, flowers, and fruit and one delightful son 
Remain ; these days are short, but now the nights, 
Intense and long, hang out their utmost lights ; 

Such starry nights are long, yet not too long ; 

Frost nips the weak, while strengthening still the strong 
Against that day when spring sets all to rights. 

— Christina Rossetti. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
— The mind has but a given amount of energy.— Porter. 


Make no rash experiments,—child-mind is too precious. 
—J. Baldwin, Texas. 


— It is very unsafe to give a teacher credit for ability 
to do in proportion to what he knows. Abstract knowledge 
does not measure the value of services in any other occu- 
pation.— W. M. Crow, Galveston, Texas. 


— I have seen teachers conducting lessons on the need 
of ventilation, the atmosphere of the recitation rooms being 
at the same time almost suffocating. I have seen teach- 
ers teaching from the book the care of the teeth, their 
own teeth being at the same time carious, discolored, 
neglected, and offensive. Of what good is teaching with- 
out practice ?—A Superintendent. 


— Knowledge in music is in the thinking, and not in 
memorizing. Rote singing is memory, and not knowl- 
edge. Rote singing is “cramming,” and extensively in- 
dulged in proves a great hindrance in acquiring a real 
knowledge of music. While little children should have a 
limited number of rote songs for recreation (if tastefully 
sung), all time spent in learning to sing songs thus taught 
by note is worse than wasted.—H. HE. Holt, before Conn. 
State Teachers’ Assoc. 


Composit10n.—Not enough composition is taught in 
our common schools. To write a good composition re- 
quires time and hard work. Schiller; when he coniposed 
his poems, walked up and down the room repeating the 
verses to himself to see if they struck his ear well. The 
subject must not be too general. The subject must not 
be too difficult. The teacher should lend his assistance 
and instruct his pupils in the formation of correct senten- 
ces.— Prof. Kemp. 


Primary Reapinc.—Methods are of little value with- 
out a knowledge of principles underlying them. The 
powers of the mind are developed and trained by activity. 


Primary conceptions and ideas are best taught objectively, 
giving first the idea and then the words. Words must be 
taught as a whole,—first as sounds, and then as forms; 

words should then be combined into groups and sentences. | 
After pupils are able to read short sentences the analysis 


are in the affirmative. 


pupils a variety. Rather let them read a lesson but mod- 
erately well, and give them some supplementary reading, 
than keep them drilling on a lesson until they are tired of 
it. Many teachers in their anxiety to secure thoroughness 
fall into this error, and nauseate their pupils with constant 
and senseless repetition. The child, like the man, delights 
in acquiring new ideas, in fighting new battles, and in 
testing its strength in overcoming new difficulties.— Raub. 


— Don’t be a school-room scold. Nothing is more dis- 
agreeable than the teacher who is forever scolding, forever 
finding fault. Whatever influence one may have with 
pupils is forever lost. Needed reproof lacks force, and 
makes no impression if trifles always bring out the scold- 
ing spirit. A cheerful countenance, a little forbearance, 
a little convenient blindness occasionally, will make the 
discipline of your school a much easier task. Be firm, be 
severe even, but don’t scold continually, unless you care 
nothing for the respect of your pupils and your own dig- 
nity.—Central School Journal. 


ProressIoNnAL Eruics.—A lawyer will not criticise the 
conduct of another member of the bar outside of the court 
room. Neither do ministers condemn one another. Ifa 
mistake has been made, they are the last to believe evil 
reports. They uphold rather than condemn until convinced 
of the guilt of the accused party. No physician will try 
to injure the practice of another physician. Professional 
courtesy is found everywhere except among teachers. All 
seem anxious to rise, though many others may be pulled 
down. It is no wonder that they are not respected as 
members of an honored profession should be. But few 
work for the profession. Each one is looking out for 
himself. If by unjustly criticising the work of another he 
can secure a good position, itis all right.—Normal Index. 


CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—VIEWS 
OF BUSINESS MEN. 


BY G. H. CONELY, 
Supt. of Schools, Lowell, Mass. 


A general impression prevails that business men, as a 
rule, are fault finders with the public schools. A very recent 
experience, in an endeavor to ascertain the real sentiments 
of business men in general with regard tothe present system 
of education, has afforded convincing proof that this impres- 
sion is erroneous. I have taken pains to obtain the views 
of intelligent, representative business men,—traders, bank- 
ers, and manufacturers,—of a peculiarly distinctive busi- 
ness community. Not the mere casual views obtained 
from daily interviews, but formal, thoughtful views elicited 
in response to a circular containing these questions : 

1. Does the system of education in the public schools, in your 
opinion, incapacitate the scholars for a practical business life ? 

2. Would you favor the introduction of industrial training in the 
public schools, and to what extent ? 

3.. What branches of study would you suggest to be added to or 
taken from the curriculum, to render the system of more practical 
worth ? 

4. What criticisms in general appear to you to be justly made 
concerning the public schools ? 

The number of replies far exceeded all expectation 
and I have found it impossible as yet to make a satisfac- 
tory digest of the answers; but a brief summary of what 
is most important, will serve as an indication of the gen- 
eral temper and direction of the business mind with refer- 
ence to the public schools. 

In answer to the first question, “ Does the system of 
education incapacitate scholars for a business life?” out 
of several scores of replies, about three in every twenty 
And the reasons are : 


‘* The teaching is superficial ; the quantity, excessive, The stud_ 


of words into sounds should follow, and then the names of jes prescribed of twenty or thirty years ago, and the drilling in 


the letters.—H. EH. White. 
Too Mucu Driit.—Nothing tends to discourage pupils 


them, turned out better graduates,—graduates who knew some- 


thing for certain, and who could reason for themselves. To-day 


there are tog many books, and not enough sand and spoon and pan ; 


more than constant drill upon the same lesson. Give too much cramming and too little real intellectual food; every- 


thing to overload and not enough to strengthen. From the high and 
normal schools, too many candidates for the grave and too few for 
the duties of life,— the survivors lacking taste for the useful oeeu- 
pations, being pedantic, sickly, helpless.’’ 

Such are the views condensed of three in twenty, the 
remainder of every score answering,— 


** No! The system of education in the public schools is emi- 
nently fitted to qualify and educate scholars for a business life.’’ 


In answering the second question, pertaining to indus- 
trial training, many seemed to consider this the great want 
unsupplied. As an instance of this feeling, I submit a 
portion of the reply of a gentleman prominent as a man- 
ufacturer : 


** That education which will be most helpful is what the public 
should give and the recipients demand. As a general rule, pupils 
are now educated in one set of faculties, and left by our schools un- 
educated in another set of equal importance. It has been assumed 
that education consists in what is taught in our schools. This is a 
fallacy. It is partial, one-sided, andincomplete. It is not enough 
in the ‘ business of life’ to be educated merely in what our schools 
teach. Important as the school training is, ‘ practical business- 
life’ training is equally important. This our schools do not pre- 
tend to teach. The application of what is learned in our schools to 
‘ practical business-life’ is now left to be made at hap-hazard, or 
not at all. It is well known that using one’s knowledge requires 
study, training, practice, and oftentimes of the severest kind. In 
fact, so severe to very many is this trial, that though, having good 
school education, they give up its application in despair and settle 
down to inaction, or worse. There needs to be discipline, training, 
practical work, to accustom and inure the mental and physical pow- 
ers to the work in hand. Eye, hand, touch, need to be trained as 
emphatically as perception, reason, consciousness. No directions, 
rules, instructions, formulas, can supply acute, accurate, quick per- 
ception of faculties. All the study or instruction of all the schools 
cannot make a penman of one who never used a pen. Practical 
use must go with the study and instruction to give well-balanced, 
useful qualifications. 'Therefore our school system is not well bal- 
anced. Unused to that muscular practice which many callings de- 
mand, until after the muscular powers are fully developed and 
fixed, there is painful constraint or utter inability so to train the 
muscles as to make work easy, agreeable, and perfect. It is the 
practice in youth that perfects the muscular system and fits it for 
‘ practical business life’ and perfect work. Therefore the mental 
education and the physical education should be carried on side by 
side.” 

A short extract from the reply of another manufacturer 
equally as prominent, will well illustrate the diversity of 


opinion upon this topic: 


‘*T do not see how the introduction of industrial training could 
be of great benefit. The most important part of any building is 
the foundation. No builder would think of putting window cas- 
ings, paneled or burled finish into the foundation; it should be 
plain, practical, and solid, the better to support the superstructure 
of beautiful design and artistic finish. The years which can be de- 
yoted to school life are, in most cases, too few to permit of attempt- 
ing more than to prepare the mind to meet the questions of life, 
and industrial training, it seems to me, belongs rather to the super- 
structure than the foundation. I would not weaken the latter for 
the sake of gaining a little time on the former.” 

So we find about as many opposed to the introduction 
of industrial training as in favor of it. The extent to 
which those who favor it would carry it would be much a 
matter of experiment, and none would convert the school- 
room into a workshop, but “separate apartments or build- 
ings should be provided and supplied with suitable tools, 
appliances, and instructors,” —particular stress being placed 
upon the last. 

In reply to the other questions, the answers more par- 
ticularly apply to the course of study in the high schools, 
save this, which may, and does, apply to all schools, 
namely : 

There are too many incompetent teachers “ who merely 
go through the motions to get their pay.” 

This phase of the present condition of things is strongly 
repugnant to men who make it an abiding rule that there 
shall be an equivalent rendered at all times for value 
received. 

And again: That “the good, old-fashioned studies of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic have been deprived of 
much of the time that ought to be given them by the 


crowding in of other studies; for the largest portion of the 
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scholars are compelled to put on the active business har-|school, I will excuse you from doing that to-night.” lic and A Short History of the English People well | 
ness direct from the grammar schools, and the few short} Jack sighed profoundly; after which expression of | knows. The relations of geography to history, business, | 
years permitted them at school should be devoted more|emotion he appeared to his uncle to be plunging vigor-| politics, current affairs, and literature, as well as its great 


exclusively to the practical studies which would best fit|ously into work. The latter was somewhat disappointed, | value in developing the generalizing power and the imag- 


them for an ordinary business career.” therefore, when, at the end of half-an-hour, the boy ex- ination, and in cultivating the memory, will always secure 


‘ —ever so many things. That’s jolly,—talking I mean. 


And with regard to the high schools, many likewise |claimed, “I’ve tried six different subjects, and I can’t get 
deplore that the “ essentials are set aside and the time dis-|more than three or four lines on any.” 


sipated in ornamentals.” A prominent banker writes : 

** As a rule I should prefer to take a boy direct from the gram- 
mar school rather than from the high school, because the ideas of 
grammar school boys are clearer with regard to accounts,”’ ete. 

And this gentleman suggests that “a thorough business | « 
course of study be adopted, which should consist of the 


“ What made you try more than one ?” 

“T kept thinking the next would be easier, but it wasn’t.” 

“‘ What subjects have you there?” 

Industry,’ ‘Patience,’ ‘Perseverance,’ ‘Success,’ 
The Horse.’” 

“Not the best subjects, perhaps, Jack ; but if you tell 


common branches, especially arithmetic and composition,/what you really know, you will have something to say 


and that the course be made compulsory.” 

From another gentleman, who is at the head of a large 
mercantile establishment, we receive the following : 

‘* Our practice in engaging clerks is always to inquire if they are 
graduates of the high school. We consider the discipline a boy 
gets with a high school course of study a great advantage to him all 
through life. Our experience with clerks in the wholesale trade is 
that those with a good public school education succeed the best. 
Practical training for any kind of business must be obtained by 
apprenticeship.” 

These extracts fully illustrate the variance of opinion 
with regard to the higher schools. 


about any one of them.” 


“There is one other subject I thought of uncle, but I 


guess,—’spose it won’t do.” 


“ What is it?” 

“* Why I Like to Go Out Rowing.’” 

“ Why won’t that do?” 

“Tt would be too easy for a composition, wouldn’t it?” 


he asked, suddenly brightening. 


“ Does it interest you ?” 
“ Of course it does,—if it wasn’t a composition.” 
“Then take it. But mind, Jack, if you take it you 


From personal knowledge we know that the demand | must keep to it. There must be no hesitations and dab- 
from business quarters for high-school graduates greatly|bings at other things. Use your mind as you do your 
exceeds the supply. What stronger argument can be ad-}body when you want to pick up a weight, — take both 
duced as to the estimated worth and appreciation of these|arms ; that is, all your might. You will be surprised to 
schools? And, furthermore, what business man will ad-|see how comparatively easy things are to do if you go at 
mit that he regrets the time that he spent as a student in|them in the right way. When I say ‘ comparatively easy,’ 
these schools? The wider range of studies arouse inter-|I mean how possible. You are not to expect to get on 
ests in broader fields of mental labor ere yet the mind or| without taking trouble, but the secret of all success is to 
body is cramped or calloused by the mechanical and meth-| know what you want. Be perfectly sure what you want 
odical duties which the positive demands of a practical|to write about, and then all your strength will go to that.” 


life entail. They awaken a desire for information outside 


* But how can I be sure? It is so hard to tell which 


the narrow limits of special callings, and demonstrate that} is best.” 


with the ending of school life is but completed the founda- 


“‘Sometimes,—yes; but here, where the important thing 


tion, whence begins the never-ending education of practi-|is to learn to say simply and directly what you think, or 


eal life. k 


JACK’S STRUGGLES WITH ENGLISH. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


II. — INDECISION. 

“ What's the matter, my boy ?’’—for Jack sat the image 
of despair. 

“Composition, uncle. It’s to be handed in to-morrow, 
and I haven’t written a word of it.” 

“ Did you hear about it only to-day?” 

“ Last week ; but I didn’t know anything to write about.”’ 

“Poor boy!” said Mr. Trusty, with a smile; “ to live 
in a dismal world where there is nothing to talk about.” 

“ Talk about,” cried Jack ; there’s lots to talk about. 


But a composition, uncle! The fellows get out behind 


the school-house at recess and groan after one’s been given 
out.”’ 


now, the subject you choose does not make so much dif- 


ference, provided it is one that you know something about, 
and that it interests you. Think it over before you sit 
down to write; but, when you take up your pen, never 
dawdle or halt between two opinions. If you have begun 
to write upon one subject, and another seems to you better, 
keep it for next time. And now, as you begin to write, 
just imagine that you are sitting talking to me, and that 


have gone upon a journey, and you are saying it on 


paper. That’s all that you have to do.” 


“Ts that all?” cried Jack. 
Mr. Trusty seemed about to add another rule, but 


checked himself. “ All that you need now,” he answered. 


Then “nothing was heard in the room but the hurried 


pen of the stripling.” 


At last, a little beyond the end of his prescribed page, 


he threw down his pen with a sigh different from the 
others. 


“Oh, unele, its bully! Oh, well, I didn’t mean to say 


“ But that’s not at all the way you come in to tell me|it that way, really. I'll learn some day, I hope. Any- 


what happened in the Latin class, or how well you did in| way, there’s the tea-bell, and I’m aw— all ready for it.” 


arithmetic, or what a good game of base-ball Nat Williams 
plays.” 

“Ah, but,” cried Jack, pushing his paper away from 
him, and holding his pen suspended, “ that’s some sense ; 
I’ve got something to say there.” 

“And you haven’t anything to say when you write a 
composition ?” 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


I. — CRITICISMS ON CURRENT METHODS. 
Perhaps so formidable a heading as the one above will 


“Why, you see, uncle, it wouldn’t do to write about|lead the reader to look for more in this series of papers 
such things as those; we say those every day, but a com-|than the writer will attempt to furnish. It will be his 
position is different, you know; it has to be about ‘ Vir-|aim to make some comments on common methods of 
tue,’ or ‘ Kindness,’ or ‘The Way to Wealth,’ or ‘Honor,’ |teaching geography, to set forth his own conceptions of 
or some such thing, and you have to try to talk as if you|the end to be aimed at, and to offer some suggestions that 


knew lots, when you don’t know anything.” 


will help to realize this end. But first a word touching 


Mr. Trusty considered a moment, and seemed about to|the dignity and interest of the study. 


say something which he finally did not say. Instead,— 
“ What subject have you now?” he asked. 
“T don’t know,” answered Jack. 


No doubt the philosophers of “environment,” like 


Buckler, make too much of the physical factor in history ; 
but it is nevertheless not easy to overestimate geography 


“You have not decided?” The boy shook his head |in its relations both to human affairs and to studies. In 
mournfully. “It is five o'clock,” continued Mr. Trusty,|the hands of such masters as Humboldt and Ritter, Guyot 
“and I thought that Nat and Ned Williams were coming|and Riclug, the study takes rank with the noblest of the 


for you to go out rowing this evening.”’ 
“ Oh, they are,” cried Jack. ° 


physical sciences, and becomes a most efficient instrument 
of discipline ; while such historians as Motley and Green 


“ But you cannot go until your composition is written;|put elaborate geography descriptions in the foreground 
though, if you will get up in season to copy it beforelof their great works, as the reader of The Dutch Repub- 


for it a high place among grammar-school studies ; nor js 
it too much to say that, in some form, it should engage 
some part of the pupil’s attention from the day that he is 
first able to take in simple facts and descriptions until his 
graduation from college. 

But valuable as the study is for information and for dis- 
cipline, no other study is worse taught in our schools as a 
whole ; no other is more difficult to teach. The most prom- 
inent of the current faults are three in number: Too many 
facts are taught; many of the facts that are taught are ill- 
chosen; the methods of teaching do not respect either the 
nature of the study or the nature of the child’s mind. 
These defects originate, in great part, in a failure to grasp 
the proper end or conception of geography teaching. 
What this end or conception is I shall seek to describe 
hereafter. Here, however, it must be said that the teach- 
er’s ambition often is to crowd into the child’s mind a great 
number of facts,—names of mountains, towns, rivers, and 
capes, statistics of distance, elevations, areas, and popula- 
tions, and fragments of history, polities, and religion,— 
that have, as taught, little or no relation to each other, 
and that lie in the mind dead and unassimilated, like 
nail-heads in an ostrich’s stomach; that is, they lie there 
in that form until forgotten, which is apt to be in a very 
short time indeed. The teacher and pupil may be likened 
to a boy with his pop-gun ; repetition is the ram-rod that 
drives home the charge, which at once expels the one be- 
fore it. To quote Mr. Tarbell’s excellent paper published 
some time ago in the New ENGLAND JOURNAL: 


** In the West it is a common rule of school boards that teachers 
shall prepare themselves for their daily work by such a study of the 
lessons of the day that they can be conducted without the text-book. 
A brother superintendent told me that one of his teachers, in plead- 
ing the hardship of this rule, said, ‘1 have taught geography from 
the same book for a dozen years, and it is just as hard work to pre- 
pare for my classes now as it was when I first began.’ I know that 
similar experiences are numerous. What shall be said of teaching 
involving such results? If teachers, after several times committing 
lists of rivers and mountains, cannot remember them to any useful 
degree, what of the poor pupils? Nor does this cultivate any valu- 
able power; nor even was the memory designed to bear such a bur- 
den. Like the patient camel, when overburdened, it refuses to rise 
with the load.”’ 


Nor is such work as this confined tothe Western, or even 
to American schools. John Richard Green, the brilliant 
historian, who died so prematurely two or three years ago, 
thus begins the introduction to his admirable little book, 
A Short Geography of the British Islands : 

**No drearier task can be set for the worst of criminals than that 
of studying a set of geographical text-books such as the children in 
our schools are doomed to use. Pages of ‘tables,’ ‘tables’ of 
height and ‘ tables’ of areas, ‘ tables’ of monntains and ‘ tables’ 
of table-lands, ‘tables’ of numerals that look like arithmetical 
problems, but are really statements of population,—these, arranged 
in an alphabetical order or disorder, form the only breaks in a cha- 
otic mass of what are amusingly styled ‘ geographical facts,’ 
which turn out simply to be names,—names of rivers and names of 
hills, names of counties and names of towns,—a mass barely brought 
into grammatical shape by the needful verbs and substantives, and 
dotted over with isolated phrases about mining here and cotton- 
spinning there, which pass for Industrial Geography.’’ 

Mr. Green well says that such books as these are “ sim- 
ply appeals to the memory ; they are hand-books of mne- 
monics, but they are not hand-books of geography.” 
What Mr. Green’s conception of a geographical hand- 
book is, I shall take pleasure in showing hereafter. In 
the meantime, let not the reader misunderstand me on 
one main point. Disapproval of the stuffing-in process 
does not imply prejudice against facts and memorizing. 
Facts are the raw material of science, and a good memory 
is essential to a well-furnished mind. John Locke says, 
“ There are millions of truths that men are not concerned 
to know; but there is also a multitude of truths that they 
are concerned to know. Such a scholar as Scaliger, such 
a historian as Macaulay, such a natural philosopher as 
Humboldt, is not more remarkable for his power of gen- 
eralization than he is for his immense store of informa- 
tion. The business of the educator is to choose facts 
wisely, and to teach them according to their own nature 
and according to the nature of the mind. Nor does it 
follow that certain facts shall not be taught because part 
of them are sure to be forgotten. No one can tell in ad- 
vance which will be retained, which lost. Moreover, the 
forgotten facts may leave behind them a permanent effect. 
This point is well touched by Pres. C. K. Adams in his 
essay on Methods of Teaching History : 


‘It is certain that we must know something of the existence, if 
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indeed, of the nature, of any given order of events before we 
can apprehend very clearly the relations of those events to one an- 
other. Indeed, it may be said that the beginning of all organized 
knowledge is the acquisition of a certain number of facts and truths. 
These facts, moreover, must not be limited in range to asingle por- 
tion of the subject we are to study. They must be comprehensive 
in their scope. We must know something of the heavens as a whole 
before weean well understand the double stars or even the moon. 
We learn something of individual facts before we can advance 
to a comprehension of a series. In a certain sense, therefore, we 
must proceed from the individual to the general, But it is also 
true that before our knowledge of the individual can be complete, 
we must have acquired some knowledge of the series of which the 


individual forms a part.’ 
That is it, precisely. What we aim at is organized knowl - 


edge; but the beginning of such knowledge is the acquisi- 
tion of facts and truths. The organization of knowledge is 
the bringing together of facts and truths in their natural 
order and relations, so that they explain, support, and com- 
plement eachother. Accordingly, while the facts cannot be 
organized until they have been acquired, they may be ac- 
quired without being organized. And it is just here that 
the third defect mentioned above manifests itself, appear- 
ing in two forms: First, the facts are presented to the 
child’s mind as though they were separate, independent, 
unrelated ; Secondly, they are not brought into close rela- 
tions with the facts of other studies, as history, biography, 
literature, and sociology. 


not, 


* * 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART. 


TIE ELEMENTARY METHOD NOT MERELY PRI- 
MARY IN APPLICATION. 

An acnte observer of the entire educational field re- 
cently ventured the following generalization,—that of the 
whole compass of formal instruction, the teaching given 
in colleges was the poorest, showing the least pedagogical 
skill and the smallest sense of intelligent adaptation to the 
condition and needs of the learner. It has further been 
officially intimated that, of public school instruction, that 
point which is to be reached with secondary instruction,— 
that is, high-school and academic instruction, — is, in a 
large section of our country, in spirit, aim, and method, to 
be ranked far below that of the lower schools. How far 
these generalizations are sound and securely based on ob- 
servation may be left to the decision of others. 

As for ourselves, we know of the most brilliant excep- 
tions in the case of both high schools and colleges; and 
the statements are here recounted to facilitate the discussion 
of the topic at the head of this article, namely, Whether 
the elementary method which has been with such remark- 
able suecess applied to the renovation of instruction in 
lower schools is not also applicable to secondary instruc- 
tion; that is, to the teaching in high schools and acade- 
mies, and perhaps, also, to higher instruction. And we 
propose to discuss the question from the standpoint of psy- 
chology,—to investigate the psychological and pedagogical 
principles of the elementary method and to determine the 
limits and extent of their application. And if, in the se- 
quel, it should appear that the elementary method is of 
far more extended application than merely to primary and 
grammar schools, perhaps the very general neglect of the 
study of methods of teaching by instructors in secondary 
and higher schools may account for the currency of the 
unfavorable opinion (above referred to) of the pedagogic 
value of their instructions. 

By the elementary method we mean to designate, in a 
large way, all those improved methods of instruction, 
taken in their more general aspects, which, as we have 
said before, has transformed in art what was before mere 
experience,—in an art based on well-understood principles 
what was before a mere trade or drudgery. And should 
we be still more definite, the elementary method would be 
identified with the principles of Pestalozzi, and with the 
practices which are at the present day legitimately based 
thereon. Mr. Payne, in his lecture on Pestalozzi, has 


some interesting pages from Diesterweg on the elementary | says 


method to which we shall have occasion to refer in the 
course of our exposition. 

We proceed to consider the psychologic principles which 
underlie the elementary method, meanwhile enumerating 
the characteristics of this method. First we have the aim, 
—the declared objects to be accomplished in this method. 
These may be stated, both affirmatively and negatively, to 
be as follows : 


Cultivation, training, mental exercise,—not knowl- 


2. The generation of mental power,—not acquisition of 
external experiences. 

3. Not perceptions, images, impressions capable of 
measurment ; but activity of mind about these impressions. 
4. Development and interior perfection of faculty,— 
not outward and quantitative results. 

5. The inwardly prompted self-activity of the student, 
—not the passivity of being exposed to educational in- 
fluences. 

6. The inward capacity for free and unimpeded ener- 
gizing, — not a narrow and special skill in the display of 
acquired knowledge. 

All these statements may be taken as expressing the 
particular ends at which the elementary method aims. 
And now what are the several principles of mental science ? 
what the fundamental facts in the natural history of the 
mind which justify methods of teaching having such ends 
in view ? 


AN EXERCISE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Five children are standing around the moulding-board. Their 
ages are seven and eight years. The morning is dull, but their eyes 
are bright enough to counterbalance the weather. 

** What continent have we been learning to make, this term ?”’ 
asks the teacher. 

** South America,’’ answer all the children at once. 

** Who sees a map of South America in the room ?”’ 

pe go the hands likea flash. ‘* point itout ?’’ asks Winnie. 

res 


‘** Who sees another map ?”’ 

Four hands are waving in the air, and Hope is sent to find out 
the second map. The next thing is to mould South America in the 
sand. The children put their hands behind them to avoid the 
temptation of playing in the sand, and the teacher asks, ‘‘ What 
shall I make first ?’’ 

** A triangle.”’ 

** What makes you call this a triangle ?”’ 

** Because it looks like one,’’ says Willie. 

** Because it has three corners and three sides,’’ adds Otis. 

By this time the triangle in the sand is made and ready for the 
children to work on. 

‘*Otis may make the Isthmus of Panama, Brownie may make 
the northern coast, Hope the eastern coast, and Willie the western 
coast. Winnie and I will watch you and see how you do it.”’ 

As these little people have already had quite a number of lessons 
on South America, and learned how to do this, the outline is very 
quickly made, touched up a little by the teacher, and then Winnie 
asks to make the mountains. 

What mountains,’’—the Andes Mountains ?”’ 

** Yes, you may try, and Hope may tell me something about them.”’ 

** They are high.”’ 

** They make rope bridges from one mountain to another some- 
times,’’ says Brownie. 

** Oh, Winnie isn’t making the mountains right.”’ 

** What is the matter’ ”’ 

** They are too far from the coast.’’ 

‘* Where should they be with reference to the coast ?’’ 

** Close to it.’’ 

‘* Near is a better word; now tell me about them.”’ 

**The Andes Mountains are near the western coast.’’ 

Very soon the mountains are made. ‘* Now who will tell me 
something about the Amazon river? Hope may try.” 

** Tt is long.”’ 

‘* What else, Brownie ?”’ 

Tt is wide.”’ 

‘* There are trees growing on its banks.’’ 

There are monkeys there.”’ 

** And alligators.’’ 

Yes, and jaguars, too.”’ 

‘* Hope may make the Amazon river.”’ 

‘* Look at the map and see if you can tell me anything more 
about this river.”’ 

** Tt is straight.’’ 

‘Yes, Hope’s river is straight, but look at the map hanging up.”’ 

**Oh, it is crooked.”’ 

‘* Then we must make it crooked, must we not ?”’ 

** Shouldn’t think you could.”’ 

**Oh, yes; see, now it is crooked, isn’t it? What did you say 
grows on the banks of the Amazon ?”’ 

‘*Ferns.’’ ‘‘ Vines.’’ ‘‘ Trees.’’ 

‘** Here is a picture of them, What do we call many trees near 
together like this 

** A forest.’’ 

‘* Suppose we represent the forests of the Amazon,’’ said the 
teacher, producing a handful of fir twigs. 

**Oh, oh! can’t we do it ?”’ 

** Yes; Otis, Hope, and Brownie may stand these little twigs up 
for trees. These are not the kind of trees that grow near the 
Amazon, though.’’ 

** Oh, no; this is fir,’ says Brownie, with a wise look on her 
sweet little face. 

**Tt’s quite a forest, ain’t it ?”’ says Otis. 

** Ain’t it, did you say ?”’ 

** Tsn’t it, I mean.”’ 

‘**T wish we had some monkeys to put in the tops of the trees,”’ 
remarked Hope. 

‘* We might make some paste-board ones,’’ suggests Willie. 

‘“* They'd have to be light, though, to stand up on those trees,’’ 
philosophical Otis. 

** What river am I making now ?”’ asks the teacher. 

** The Orinoco.”’ 

‘* What kind of land about the Orinoco ?’”’ 

** Grassy plains.”’ 

‘*T wish I could have some of those spills to represent grass, ’’ 
exclaimed Hope. 

** Here is something better than spills.’’ 

** Some truly grass !’’ cries Brownie. 

** Willie and Otis may make the grassy plain.”’ 

The pieces of grass are carefully placed, and the children tell 
about the cattle which feed upon this plain. 

** Now you may come and stand before this map which hangs on 
the wall. What river is this ?’’ 
Amazon.”’ 


And this 


** The Orinoco.”’ 
** Who sees another largé river on this map ?”’ 
at go the hands; and Hope points out the San Francisco. 
** Ts there any other ?”’ pm the teacher, quietly. 
The hands go up again, and Brownie is allowed to point out the 
La Plata and its branches. 
** This is the river we will find out about to-day. You may tell 
me where it is, and I will tell you its name.” 
** It is in the eastern part.’’ 
** The eastern part of what ?”’ 
** The eastern part of North America,”’ says Winnie. 
** Winnie isn’t thinking ; who is ?”’ 
Another display of hands. ‘‘ Well, Willie ?”’ 
** That river is in the eastern part of South America.” 
** This is the name’’ (writing it on the board). 
The children look puzzled for a moment; so the teacher says, 
** This first part is called La; can you find out the rest ?”’ 
** La Plata!” exclaims Brownie. 
“Oh, yes; La Plata,’’ says Otis. 
The word is pronounced several times that it may be fixed in the 
childrens’ minds, and then all go back to the moulding board. 
** Where shall we put the La Plata ?”’ 
** 1 think it flows out right here,”’ says Hope. 
**So it does. You may watch me make it, and to-morrow you 
a « it. What do you notice about the land around the La 
ata ” 
** It is low and flat.’’ 
** What do we call flat land ?”’ 
** A plain.” 
** What kind of plains did we find around the Orinoco ?”’ 
** Grassy plains. 
** Around the Amazon ?”’ 
** Forest plains.”’ 
** You may see if you can find out what grows on these plains.” 
The children watch the teacher closely while she lays down a few 
bits of grass. 
** know; they are grassy plains.”’ 
** Who can tell about the plains of the La Plata ?”’ 
** The plains of the La Plata are grassy plains. 
** What feeds on them, do you think ?”’ 
** Cattle.”’ 
** Cattle feed on what ?”’ 
** Cattle feed on the grassy plains of the La Plata.”’ 
** Now you may name these rivers as I point to them.’’ 
** Orinoco,”’ Amazon,’’ La Plata.’’ 
‘*One;”’ and the class is dismissed. 


TO DETERMINE BY INSPECTION THE 
GREATEST COMMON MEASURE. 


BY HENRY A. JONES, 
Author of an “ Aid to Numerical Calculation.” 


In nearly all of our schools it has been deemed necessary for 
scholars, in determining the Greatest Common Measure, or Divisor 
of Numbers, to make the operation a written exercise. The oper- 
ation, however, can be either wholly, or at least in great part, made 
a mental operation. The application of the following tests, as 
shown by the illustrative examples, will in all ordinary cases deter- 
mine it. 

It is required to determine the G. C. M. of 12 and 18, 

It is evident that the G. C. M. of any two numbers cannot be 
greater than the smaller number, it is likewise evident thai it cannot 
be greater than the difference between the two; therefore, as 6 will 
divide each of these numbers, 6 is the G. C. M. of the numbers. 

It is evident that the G. C. M. of several numbers cannot be 
greater than the least number. It is likewise evident (and this is 
the important test) that it cannot be greater than the difference between 
the two which are the nearest to each other in value. Consequently, 
if to the foregoing numbers we attach the number 15, we i 
see that their G. C. M. cannot be greater than 3, and as 3 will divide 
each, the fact desired is determined. 

Again, if to the three numbers mentioned we attach the number 
20, we readily see that their G. C. M. cannot be greater than 2; 
but, as one of these numbers is an odd number, and cannot be divided 
by an even number, the G, C. M. of these numbers is 1. The ap- 
plication of the test renders the operation easier, in proportion to 
the increase of the number of numbers, whose G. C. M. is to be 
determined. 

It is required to find the G. C. M. of 740, 333, 296. It is evi- 
dent that it cannot be greater than 37. Thirty-seven is a prime 
number, therefore the G. C. M. of these numbers is either 37 or 1. 
As 37 will divide each, it is their G. C. M. Illustrations might be 
multiplied, but it is believed that a sufficient number has been cited 
to show the great value of the test. The use to which the G. C. M. 
is commonly applied is in the reduction of the more difficult frac- 
tions to lower terms. 

Instead of its use, the operation in many schools has been made a 
trial process. This should not be. The thought should go directly 
to the point desired. 

It is required to reduce to lowest terms 3%. It is evident that 
the G. C. M. cannot be greater than 34. It cannot be 34, and if 
the G. C. M. is other than 1, it is a factor of 34, which is odd: 17 
is such factor. Consequently 17, and only 17, will divide each 
term, or else the fraction is in its lowest terms. 

It is required to reduce to lowest terms 34%. It is evident that 
the G. C. M. cannot be greater than 138, the difference between 
the two terms, but 138 is an even number, If its factor 6 be ex- 
punged, the factor 23 remains; therefore, if the terms of the frac- 
tion are each divisible by any number, that number is 23, 

It may be asked, Why should siz beexpunged ? By well-known 
tests, neither 529 nor 667 can be divided either by 2 or 3; conse- 
quently they cannot be divided by their product. 

The knowledge of the G. C. M. can be applied in the solution of 
many problems, which some arithmeticians have solved by means 
of a lengthy process of analytical induction. When the knowled 
is thus applied, it renders the solution not only mental, but nearly 
instantaneous. The citation of such examples may hereafter be 


given in these columns. 


Goop Books oF THE Hour.—The good book of the hour is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom you e¢annot 
otherwise converse with, printed for you,—very useful, often, tell- 
ing you what you need to know; very pleasant, often, as a sensible 
friend’s pleasant talk would be. These bright accounts of travels, 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of novel, good-humored 
and witty discussions of questions, firm fact-telling by the real 
ents concerned in the events of passing history,—all these books 
of the hour are a peculiar characteristic and possession of the 
present age. We ought to be thankful for them, and ashamed of 
ourselves if we make no good use of them. But we make the worst 
possible use if we allow them to usurp the place of true books, for, 
strictly speaking, they are not books at all, but merely letters or 


newspapers in good print,—Axon, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


[Of the few experiments which follow, a part are original with the 
writer, while others are borrowed. All are simple, and each may 
serve to bring out some principle more fully than would be done by 
the use of the stock experiments of the text-books. Of course, if 
any of these are dictated to pupils, the tit/es should be omitted, and 
the results, here put in hentloetn, should also be left for the pupils 
to supply. | 

CHEMISTRY. 


1. Sodium-hydrogen Pistol. 

Provide a stout, flask-shaped vessel of tin of, say, 300 
¢. ¢. capacity, or a very strong mineral-water bottle. Fit 
a smooth, soft cork to the neck, cut off the head of a stout 
brass pin, and force the cut-off end half an inch into the 
inner end of the cork. Hold the flask erect, pour in 
through the funnel 25 to 50 c. ec. of water, impale a bit of 
sodium of the size of a pea on the projecting end of the 
pin, cork the flask firmly, and invert (with the mouth 
turned and held away from the class). 

Result? [After some moments a rather violent explo- 


sion.] Explanation and conclusions ? 
2. Soap-bubbles of Illuminating Gas. 


Make soap-bubbles of the gas as directed for hydrogen}, 


in the chemistries ; light them as they rise. 
Result ? 
hydrogen bubbles, are rather less perishable, and burn 
with a bright, yellow flame. ] 
Explanation and conclusions ? 
3. Spontaneous Explosion. 


VIII.—Legs. 
1. Motions, proper walking, and hip, knee, and 
ankle joints. 
2. Thigh, shin, calf, and foot. 
1X.—Feet. 
1. Sole, instep, heel, ball, and arch. 
2. Tight and short shoes, and cold and damp 
feet. 
3. Cleanliness of feet, and neat shoes and stock- 


ings. 


THE GREATEST COMMON FACTOR. 
BY ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


The factors of a number are: 
1. Each of its prime factors ; as 42—=2 x 3 X 7. 
2. The product of two or more of its prime factors ; 


e. g., 6, 14, 21, and 42. The product of two or more of 
the factors of 42, are factors of 42. 


3. The greatest factor of a number is the product of adl 


of its prime factors; e. g.,42. The product of all the 
factors of 42 is the greatest factor of 42. 


The common factors of two or more numbers are: 
1. Each of their common prime factors; ¢. g., 2, 2, 


and 3, are the common factors of 72, 84, and 36. 


2. The product of two or more of their prime factors ; 
g-, 4, 6, and 12, are each products of two or more of the 


: common prime factors of 72, 84, and 36, and are each 
[The bubbles rise somewhat more slowly than]... non factors of 72, 84, and 36. 


3. The greatest common factor of two or more numbers 


is the product of all their common prime factors ; e. g., 
12, being the product of all the common prime factors of 
72, 84, and 36, is their G. C.F. Let the pupils show 


Finely powder one or two grammes of potassium chlo-|this to be true. 


rate, place on a bit of dry, hard wood which has just been 


This last truth should be led up to carefully and fixed 


slightly warmed, and pour'on the little heap of chlorate permanently, as the truth on which the analysis of and the 
enough strong solution of phosphorus in carbon disulphide process of finding the G. C. F. is based. 


barely to moisten the entire heap. 
Result ? 
a minute, a violent explosion. } 
Explanation and conclusions. 


OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF LESSONS ON 
THE HUMAN BODY. 
(Prepared by Larkin Dunton of the Normal Art School.) 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Year. 
I.—Parts of the Body. 
1. Head, neck, and body or trunk. 
2. Arms,—right and left. 
3. Legs,—right and left. 
4. Limbs. 
5. 


The analysis and processes that should be developed 


[In a very short time, usually much less than] from this fundamental truth are as follows : 


Find the G. C. F. of 72, 96 and 132. 
The G. C. F. of these numbers is the product of all 


their common prime factors. 


All their common prime factors are found in each of 


the numbers, otherwise they would not be common. 
Hence, if 72 be factored, all of the factors of the G. C. F. 
will be found. 


The factors of 72 are2 233. The factors 


2, 2, and 3 are all of these that are common ; their product, 
12, is therefore the G. C. F. of 72, 96, and 132. 


Find the G. C. F. of 63, 105, and 240. 
The G. C. F. of these numbers is the product of all 


their common prime factors. 


All the common prime factors of these numbers are 


- Position of body compared with that of com-| found in each of them, otherwise they would not be com- 


mon animals. mon. 
a principle of factoring, are found in the difference of any 
two of them. If the difference of two of them be fac- 
tored, there will be found all the factors of the G. C. F. 


6. Arms, wings, and forelegs compared. 
II.—Parts of the Head. 

1. Crown, back, and sides. 

2. Hair,—eombing and brushing. 

3. Face, complexion, and washing the face. 

4. Ears,—right and left. 
III.—Parts of the Face. 

1. Forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, and lips. 


2. Eyes, eyebrows, eyelashes, and eyelids. F.: 


3. Nose, nostrils, and bridge of the nose. 
4. Mouth, teeth, and tongue, — cleansing the 
teeth. 
IV.—Neck. 
1. Throat and back of the neck. 
2. Protection and cleanliness. 
V.—Parts of the Body. 
1. Back, chest, and stomach. 
2. Shoulders, sides, and hips. 
VI.—Arms. 
1. Movements. 
2. Joints,—shoulders, elbows, and wrist. 
3. Upper arm, forearm, and wrist. 
VII.—Hand. 
- Back, palm, thumb, and fingers. 
. Joints, fists, and knuckles. 


= 


3. Forefinger, middle, ring, and little fingers, | ner. 
dered to take, the truckman scatters ashes from the barrel 
all the way through the lawn and across the sidewalk, the 
waiter takes away the soup, but brings no meat or other 
food,—something would be wrong in all these cases, and 


and thumb. 
- Motions, strength, and use. 
. Nails and their uses. 
. Cleanliness,—paring and biting. 


factors of 42 are 2, 3, and 7. 
tors that are common; their product, 6, is therefore the G. 
C. F. of 63, 105, and 240. 


Hence, they are found in any two of them, and, by 


The difference of two of the numbers is 42, and the 
2 and 3 are all of the fac- 


These analyses give two methods of finding the G. C. 
one by factoring the smallest number, the other by 


factoring the difference between two of them. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Vil. 
Alcohol often causes a sad change in the muscles, by 


substituting for them akind of fat which is made from the 
waste particles of the flesh. As fast as any particle of a 
muscle wears away the worn-out matter should be re- 
moved, and that which is new and fresh be supplied. 
Much of this work is done by the blood; it is an express- 
man, bringing one thing and taking away another; a 
truckman, bringing a box of food and carrying off a bar- 
rel of ashes; a table-waiter, changing the courses at din- 


Suppose the expressman forgets the box he is or- 


Vol. XXIL—No, 24, 


trouble would ensue. So if the worn-out matter of the 
body is not carried off,—if it is scattered through the mus- 
cles instead of being sent out of the system, if no fresh 
food is brought to the muscles,—there is trouble at once. 

Those who use alcohol are very liable to a disease called 
“Fatty Degeneration of the Muscles.” The long, hard 
name means simply that bits of fat have taken the place 
of the elastic fibers of muscles, and, worse still, that this 
fat is largely made from worn-out matter that doesn’t be- 
long there at all, that should not be kept in the body. 
The fat cannot move as the muscle can ; it simply clogs 
the body and injures the health. 

Guard against the common fallacy that beer, because it 
increases a man’s size, is a healthful beverage. Impress 
the fact that the fat thus formed is worse than useless; 
tell of the coal-heavers in London, who drink large quan- 
tities of beer and seem to be physical giants, but they can- 
not bear the slightest surgical operation, as an abstainer 
can; and it is no uncommon thing for one to sicken and 
die from so small a thing as the scratch of a finger. 

In dwelling upon voluntary and involuntary muscles, 
speak of fatty degeneration of the heart, so common 
among users of alcohol. Call attention to the staggering 
gait and trembling hands of the drunkard, as due to the 
lack of co-ordinate action among the muscles. Refer the 
full explanation to the study of the nervous system. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY — TOPICAL METHOD. 


(Prepared by Prin. GEORGE WINCH, Fitchburg, Mass. 
SUBJECT: THE CIVIL WAR. 


In connection with progressive maps, and a connected 
story of the war, the following topics are found very good, 
when we lay aside the progress of events for some partic- 
ular action : 

(1. Where ? 


2. Importance of the place. 
Fort Donelson | 3. By whom defended ? 
4 4. By whom attacked ? 
5. Prominent generals. 
6. Incidents. 
| 7. Results. 
Then in review, which, by-the-way, should occupy more 
time than the advance,—the following topics have been 


found very good : 


or 
Cold Harbor. 


. Early life. 
. Engaged in what wars ? 
“ battles (with dates) 


1 
2 
Maj. Gen. Banks | 3. 
4 4. Describe the two severest. 
5 
6 


. Personal characteristies. 
. Residence. 
7. Later life. 


I have posted a list of the generals engaged in the Civil 
War, and from that list I select one, two, or three names, 
according to their importance, for a lesson. 


Maj. Gen. Buell. 


NOTES FOR AN OPPORTUNE LESSON ON 
CONGRESS. 


Congress convened in annual session on the first Mon- 
day in December. 

The present Congress is the forty-ninth. In the Senate, 
at the time we write, there is still one vacancy. The 
members elected are 41 Republicans and 34 Democrats. 
The Legislature of Oregon, which is to choose the other 
senator, is Republican, and that party will, therefore, have 
a majority of 8 when the Senate is full. 

It is rather more difficult to make an exact classification 
of the House of Representatives. If the Greenbackers, 
who were elected by combination with one of the other 
parties, vote as they are expected to do, we may say that 
there will be in the full House 184 Democrats and 141 
Republicans. 

With largely changed circumstances, the state of affairs 
which has existed since 1875 still continues. The condi- 
tion is that the President’s party has not a majority in 
Congress ; the circumstances, however, have changed in 
this,—that it is now a Democratic President who is con- 
fronted with a Republican Senate, whereas, heretofore, 4 
Republican President has had to face a Congress Demo- 
cratic in one or both branches. 


Except from 1881 until 1883, the House of Representa- 
tives has contained a Democratic majority during the last 
ten years. The Senate has been controlled by the Repul- 
licans except between 1879 and 1881, when the Democrats 


had a majority, and between 1881 and 1883,.when there 
was a tie between the two parties.— Youth's Companio- 


. 
| 
| 
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Dec. 17, 1885. 
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NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


STATE LAWS IN RELATION TO SUSPENSION AND 
EXPULSION. 


In Alabama: ‘‘ Every teacher of the public school is required 
. . . to suspend pupils for grossly immoral conduct or persistent 
violation of the rules and regulations of the school, giving imme- 
notice to nts or dians.”’ 

In Arkansas: School directors ‘‘ may, at the instance of the 

teacher, suspend from the school any pupil for gross immorality, 
refractory conduct, or insubordination, or for infectious disease, 
provided that such suspension from the school shall not extend be- 
yond the eurrent term.’’ 
” In California: Trustees of school districts and city boards of ed- 
ucation ,‘ to suspend or expel pupils for misconduct.’’ ‘* Continued 
willful disobedience or open defiance of the authority of the teacher 
constitutes good cause for expulsion from school, and habitual pro- 
fanity and vulgarity good cause for suspension from school.”’ 
Teachers to “* suspend for good cause any pupil in the school, and 
report such suspension to the board of trustees or education for re- 
view. If such action is not sustained by them, the teacher may ap- 
peal to the county superintendent, whose decision shall be final. 

In Colorado: Sehool board ‘‘ to suspend or expel pupils from 
school who refuse to obey the rules thereof.”’ 

In Connecticut : The committee of every district ‘‘ shall suspend 
during pleasure, or expel from the school for the term, all pupils 
found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct.”’ 


In Delaware: The school committee of each district may provide | P 


regulations ‘“‘for the expulsion of a scholar for obstinate misbe- 
havior.’ 

In Florida: School trustees ‘‘ to extend the suspension of, or ex- 
pulsion from school, of any pupil for gross misconduct, immorality, 
a disregard of, or persistent opposition to, the authority of the 
teacher. But such restriction is not to be continued after a mani- 
fest reformation and a sincere determination to do well in fu- 
ture.’ Teachers *‘ to suspend pupils from school for ten days for 
gross immorality, misconduct, or persistent violation of the regula- 
tions, giving immediate notice to the parent or guardian of the pu- 
pil, and to the school trustee of the suspension, and the cause of it.’’ 

In Illinois: Distriet directors, directors in cities of two thousand 
inhabitants, and boards of education in cities of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, have power to suspend or expel any pupil who 
may be guilty of ‘* gross disobedience or misconduct.’’ 

In Indiana: Township director ‘‘ may exclude any refractory pu- 
pil. . . . But the exclusion of any pupil from the school for digor- 
derly conduct shall not extend beyond the current term, and may 
be, in the discretion of the director, for a shorter period.’’ ‘‘ The 
decision of the director in excluding a pupil shall be subject to ap- 
peal to the township trustee, whose decision shall be final.’’ 

In Iowa: The majority of the board of directors in independent 
districts, and sub-directors in sub-districts, ‘‘ shall have power, with 
the concurrence of the president of the board of directors, to dis- 
miss or suspend any pupil from the school in their district for gross 
immorality, for a persistent violation of rules of the school, and to 
readmit them if they deem it proper so to do.’’ Trustees of county 
high schools may suspend or expel pupils who do not ‘‘ conform to 
and obey the rules of the school.’’ 

In Kentucky: School trustees, upon complaint of the teacher, 
‘‘shall have power to expel a pupil.’’ ‘‘ Every teacher shall have 
the power . . . to suspend from school any pupil for good cause, 
provided such _—— shall be reported, as soon as practicable, 
to the trustee, by the*teacher ; and if such action is not sustained by 
him he may appeal to the commissioner, whose decision of the cause 
shall be final.” “* Willful disobedience and defiance of the author- 
ity of the teacher, habitual profanity and vulgarity, or other gross 
violation of propriety or law, shall constitute a good cause of sus- 
pension or expulsion from school.’’ 

_In Kansas: ‘‘ The district board may suspend, or authorize the 
director to suspend, from the privileges of a school, any pupil guilty 
of immorality, or persistent violation of the regulations of the 
school, which suspension shall not extend beyond the current 
quarter of the school. Provided that the pupil suspended shall 
have the right to appeal from the decision of said of directors 
to the county superintendent, who shall, upon a full investigation 
of the charges D grea against said pupil, determine as to his guilt 
or innocence of the offence charged, whose decision shall be final.’’ 

In Louisana: Parish board of directors ‘‘to dismiss any pupil 
from free public schools for gross immorality, or for persistent vio- 
lation of the regulations of the school.’’ 

In Maine: School committee may “‘ eo from a school any ob- 
stinately disobedient and disorderly scholar, after a proper investi- 
gation of his behavior, if found necessary for the peace and useful- 
ness of the school, and restore him on satisfactory evidence of his 
repentance and amendment.’’ 

In Maryland: District school trustees ‘‘ shall have power to sus- 
pend and expel pupils for cause. Provided, that an appeal shall lie 
to the board of county school commissioners, whose decision shall be 
final,”’ (To be continued.) 


At La Porte, Ind: A father desired to have his son excused 
from music in the school without assigning a reason for his wish. 
The board refused to grant the request, and suit was brought by 
“~ father. The judge ruled that the court had no jurisdiction in 

case, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 


AUNT MILEY. 


In the days of slavery a cousin of mine owned a negro woman by 
the name of Aunt Miley. Aunty had reached that age when she 
was considered unfit for any work but taking care of negro babies, 
whose mothers were at o work during the day. She was a 
kind, good, motherly old soul, with but one fault. She could no 
more understand the difference between meum and tuum than she 
could decline Latin possessives. But there came a big revival, and 
Aunt Miley “‘ got religion and jined.”” But she could not at once 
get rid of the habits of a lifetime, and she was overcome, like 
Achan of old, by a ‘‘ goodly garment,’’ which was missed and found 
in her possession. Aunt aX ty tng to be much distressed. M 
cousin undertook to admonish her, telling her how she griev 
her Saviour. ‘‘Oh, Miss Cora,” said Aunt Miley, ‘‘my Jesus 
ain’t like white folks,—always a throwin’ things up to you.” 

A Tennessee Thanksgiving sermon which brought up very forci- 
bly our greatest reason for being thankful: viz., the forgiving love 
of Christ, made me think of the way in which poor, unlettered 
Aunt Miley expressed it. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
iving sermon ane to my mind a good many 
he preacher was a Methodist, a graduate of Van- 


The Th 


_ other things. 

derbilt. To not a Methodist myself, but 1 love this energetic 
and lively body of Christians, and I have been much associated | 
rgia and Tennessee. I have been a good deal . 


with them in 


struck with the difference between Georgia and Tennessee Meth- 
odists. The Methodists of Tennessee are a very large and influen- 
tial body of pees noble body. To affect their preachers, is 
to aid powerfully in moulding the character of Tennessee. I think 
I never hear a Methodist preacher here that I do not directly trace 
the influence of Vanderbilt. The Vanderbilts, and their money, 
get into the papers very often, but I think they were not stingy with 
it. Is not this a noble use to make of it, namely, to mould the 
character of a state for good ? 
A TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


I have been a good deal interested in another Methodist school 
in Tennessee, which has not had so much sunshine of liberal bene- 
factions as Vanderbilt. I spent some days, not long ago, in the 
Nashville College for Young Ladies, of which Dr. G. W. Price is 

resident. Take him all in all, I regard Dr. Price as about the 

t head of a girls’ school I know in the south. He is a good ad- 
ministrator, a man unselfishly devoted to the improvement of wo- 
men, and he has a strong, disinterested desire to raise the standard 
of scholarship. As an evidence of these things, he has entirely 
separated the teaching and the government of his school, employ- 
ing an excellent assistant principal, Miss Foxworthy, who does not 
teach at all. Then he employs the best teachers, and they teach 
only, having no government except that of classes. Then he pays 
the best prices for the best teachers. As it is, 1 know no girls’ 
school that impresses me more favorably than this. But I wish 


noble use of money in giving this school an endowment. I do not 
believe there is any benevolent use of money in Tennessee which 
romises better than this. If Dr. Price had this help, he could 
make his standard what he wishes. 

There are two very strong reasons for this benefaction. One is, 
the Tennessee Methodists have had everything done for their boys 
without cost to themselves, and thus they ought to do a great deal 
for their girls. This very thing seems providentially left that they 
may not get out of the habit of liberality to education. The other 
reason is, they have asuitable man to use the money. Money does 
not always bring a suitable head for a school, and money alone 
does not make a good school. 

In saying this 1 am entirely disinterested. I have no connection 
with Dr. Price’s school or interest in it. I was there for some days, 
I am a teacher, and I interested myself much in seeing how the 
school was managed. I say what I do in friendship to the Meth- 
odists, and love to the cause of education. 

THE PEABODY FUND. 


The whole South regrets the resignation of Dr. J. L. M. Curry 
as agent of the Peabody Fund. There is a strong feeling that the 
new agent should be a southern man. There has come froma 

many quarters of influence an expression of a wish that 
the present School Commissioner of Georgia, Dr. G. J. Orr, may 
be appointed. EvizA A. BowEN. 


CHICAGO. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


A special teacher has been employed by the Chicago school board 
at a salary of $100 per month for the purpose of giving exercises in 
calisthenics to pupils of the grammar grades of the Brown and 
King schools of the west division, the Douglas in the south, and 
the Lincoln in the north division. 

PRINCIPALS’ MEETING. 

Tardiness on the part of teachers was discussed and deprecated 
at the last regular meeting. It is not an infrequent occurrence in 
some of our large schools for several teachers to make their appear- 
ance after the opening of school, having others to attend to their 
duties in the halls, ete. Owing to the courtesy of the principals and 
the generosity of the board of education, they are seldon reported 
and never ‘‘docked.’’ School hours for teachers are supposed to 

in, according to the rules and regulations, at fifteen minutes be- 
fore 9 o’clock a. m., and at fifteen minutes before 10 o’clock p. m. 
Teachers are expected to be at their respective school-rooms at that 
time, or report tardy. 

The no-recess plan in the grammar grades works admirably. 
Pupils are promptly on hand for luncheon or dinner, thus avoiding 
delays in household regulations ; and to teachers it is an inestimable 
boon, on hygienic principles. All should leave the oo at 
noon, W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QUERIES. 

— Will the tables in common use, by which we compute angles, 
serve in finding the sun’s horizontal parallax? If so (or not), 
please solve: The equatorial diameter of the earth being 7,925 
miles, and the distance of the sun 91,500,000 miles, what angle 
will the radius of the earth subtend as seen from the sun ? Give 
solution in full. L. H. Forp. 

McKinney, Tex., Nov., 1885. 

— Where are there in the United States boys’ manual labor 
schools on the plan of furnishing homes to their students ? I know 
of Moody’s at Northfield. Are there any others on the same or a 
kindred plan? Why should there not be one or more in this great 
northwest ? M. M. BurpIick. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1885. 


lain and illustrate why plus multiplied by plus 
i. and minus by plus 
W. Y. Davis. 


— Please 
gives plus, and minus by minus gives p 
gives minus. 


Big Dry Creek, Cal., 1885. 


—In THE JOURNAL of Nov. 26 there is a discusion of the 
relative pronoun what in the sentence, ‘‘ Pay what youowe.’’ Sup- 
pose the antecedent of what is expressed (pay what money you owe) 
can it be parsed as a relative pronoun? I fail to see how both what 
and money can be objects of the verb owe at the same time. xX. 


— How generally is the ‘‘ Roman Pronunciation ” of Latin used 
in our colleges and schools ? F. H. SHEFFIELD. 
Westerly, R. I., 1885. : 


— We have a class which has become familiar with the rudi- 
ments of grammar as taught in ‘‘ Raub’s Lessons in English,” 
and we wish to know how much more time should be given to that 
study, at what age this advanced work should be taken, and how 
much time in a school course should be devoted to the study of En- 
glish (exclusive of rheteric and literature) as used by our best 
writers of prose and verse. * 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


DRANK WITH SODA WATER 
is delicious. All druggists have it. It is refreshing and cooling. 
Try it often! 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
(Prepared by the Indiana State Board.) 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
Describe in detail the structure and fanction of the muscles, and 
give some account of the hygiene of the muscles. Explain volun- 
tary and involuntary muscular action. 
Answer must not exceed three pages. 
HISTORY. 
Give an account of the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, keeping in view the failure of the articles of confederation ; 
the conflicting opinions of the two great parties then existing ; the 
means adopted to recommend it to the le, and its adoption. 
Answer not to exceed three pages. To be marked on chanel: 
of work rather than on specific points. 
PENMANSHIP. 


1. For what purpose would you use the blackboard in teaching 
penmanship ? 
2. At what point should the final stroke in all words terminate ? 
3. What slant should all straight lines make with the base line ? 
4. Give the length of the following letters above and below the 
base line: g, y, 9, f, p- (5 points, 2 each.) 
5. Analyze the letters in the word “‘light.’’ (5 points, 2 each.) 
_—P writing, in answering these questions, to be marked from 1 


very much some of the rich"Tennessee Methodists would see the | to 50 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1, What principle is employed in the division of words into syl- 
lables ? Illustrate. 

2. What is the use of teaching the sounds of the letters ? 

3. Ought pupils to be taught to spell words of which they do not 
know the meaning ? Give reasons for your answer. 

4, Classify the consonant sound. Is there any other basis of 
classification besides the one you have taken ? If so, what is it ? 

5. Spell the pluralsof the following words: Radius, axis, index, 
stratum, chimney, woman, child, duke, king, deer. 

6. Spell, accent, and mark diacritically ten words dictated by the 
superintendent. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1, Explain the rapid growth and the continued prosperity of 
Minneapolis. 

2. Write the names of all of the states of the United States west 
of the Mississippi river. 

3. Write from six to ten lines describing the physical structure 
and the climate of South America. 

4. Name every country of Europe that is bordered by navigable 
water (rivers excepted), indicating what body of water in each 
case. 

5. State what conditions of soil and climate are necessary to the 
successful culture of rice. 

6. Draw a map of Indiana, showing its important rivers and its 
five largest cities. 
= 7. pene two important cities and three chief productions of 

razil. 

8. Bound Switzerland, and describe the form of government. 

9. Name five large rivers of Asia and five of the t cities. 

10. Name four large islands of the West Indies and tell to what 
government each belongs. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— An unusual bestowal of academic honors occurred recently in 
the philosophical faculty of the University of Gottingen. The 
diploma of doctor honoris causa was voted to a Hindoo, a professor 
in the Academy of Poonah, for his eminent achievements in the 
departments of Sanskritology. 


.— The principal of a Harlem (N. Y.) grammar school, having 
encouraged his pupils in industrial work, found that some of the 
boys developed notable ingenuity in making models. There is a 
table full of these models at the American Institute Fair, New York, 
and the skill displayed is not more interesting than the character 
of the devices made. A screw press, mortar elevator, an alcohol 
furnace, a guillotine, and an inclined railroad stand side by side as 
an index to the inventive genius of the American boy. 


— A vertical railway, on which the cars will move upward, or, 
in other words, be hoisted up by the levitation force of a balloon, is 
constructed on the Gaisberg, near Salzburg, in order that visitors 
may be raised to the top of the mountain to enjoy the view. The 
balloon is to have grooved wheels on one side of its car, and will 
ascend a perpendicular line of rails constructed on the aye of 
a wire-rope railway, invented years ago for the Righi, but not car- 
ried out. 


— From Nebraska there is blown to us on the northwest breeze 
this legend: In southern Nebraska, a certain enterprising and long- 
headed man, having a numerous family of children, squatted on a 
section of school land. Around him was the boundless prairie, 
with not another settler within several miles of him. By some sort 
of strategy he induced the superintendent to form a school district, 
having the settler’s school section as the center. Then he built a 
fing school-house, non-residents of course paying the taxes, and 
moved with his family into the school-house and occupied it as a 
residence. Next, he employed his own wife at a salary of $40 
month to teach his own children!— Weekly Capital and Farmers’ 
Journal. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘*THE JOURNAL is a very welcome visitor at my home. As 
soon as it is received I eagerly open it to see if something cannot 
be found in its columns the introduction of which will better my 
school. I can assure you I am not often disappointed.’’—C. T. C. 
Wuitcoms, Sandwich, Mass. 

— see the Educational Weekly is in the JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTION. I congratulate you on the inereased influence 
which will now result.”—ReEv. A. J. REYNOLDS, Decatur, Iil. 

—‘‘ Congratulation and a cordial welcome to THE JOURNAL 
upon its coming to Chicago. Liberal, courteous, and thoroughly 
alive to the best interests of education, it merits an enthusiastic re- 
ception and a generous support on the part of our teachers and pat- 
rons of popular education. The leading city of the West can sup- 
port and appreciate ‘the best.’’’—M. W., Chicago. 

— The information that the Educational Weekly and THE 
JOURNAL are merged cannot fail to be very satisfactory to the 
readers of both. Large constituencies make good eee. Let me 
congratulate you, too, on the new quarters, the ‘ Western edition,’ 
and other signs of prosperity. he ‘ Western’ cannot fail to 
‘take.’ H. HinspALE, Cleveland. 

— “The Educational Weekly is united with the JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation. By this union Pur JOURNAL will reach 5,000 new 
subséribers in the Northwest. THE JOURNAL is worthy its large 
‘and increasing circulation.’’—Morning Star. 
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ter service in a Vermont school was the happiest winter 
of his life. Speaker Carlisle ; Mr. Lothrop, minister to 
Russia; Dr. Curry, minister to Spain ; Mr. Cox, minister 
to Turkey, and a host of the members of both Houses 
have presided at the school-house Cross-roads, and have 


won their first feathers in pedagogical contests. What 
may we not hope for, now that the door of promotion to 


politics is opening so wide for our profession. 


Tue work of the C. L. S. C. is one of wide-spread in- 
terest and of growing importance. Nearly one hundred 
thousand readers are now pursuing courses of reading in 
general and special courses of instruction, and, what is 
most interesting and remarkable, is the fact that the ma- 
jority of the members are between thirty and forty years 
of age. There are few, if any, under twenty years, while 
several have graduated from the course who were upwards 


Peel of eighty years of age. Rev. Mr. Wright reports a mem- 
Criticisms of Public Schools — Views of Business Men, oT ber of his class beginning Greek, who is eighty-five years 
Pe Probably the old lady will die the happier with clas- 
jes in P men e n mary e 
396 |sic Greek as the tongue in which to speak her affectionate 
An Exercise in Geograp phy. . 397 
To Determine by Inspect on the Greatest Common Measure, . . 398) farewells. 
Methods for the Schoolroo 398 
Notes Soe a Officers.— “State Laws in Relation to Suspension and - 
ial dence.— Letter from Tennessee; Chi 399 
Special Carresponé cago,  . 399 A Sr. Louts judge has distinguished himself by impos- 
a fine of one dollar and costs of the court on the wo- 
Hotes | man principal of a school, for thrashing a bad boy. It 
Gon appeared that the little innocent had taken the fancy to 
Bird sling ink” about the school-room, and could only be 
r . . . . 
Wat d Land. vue. Brussels, 403 ; 
fy water and persuaded to desist after a sound whipping. We would 
——— Massachusetts Teachers’ Meeting, . 4, * $03 suggest that the judge take his turn under the rattan. 
Ne * Gor] Young America, just now, is on a very high horse, espe- 


Publisher's Notes, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 17, 1885. 


Tue Western States hold their annual teachers’ gath- 
erings at the winter holidays, and the increasing attend- 
ance on these meetings is evidence of the rising tide of 
interest in the work of the school. One feature of the 
programs of special interest, is the practical methods of 


the best teachers, with the discussions which develop the} ness, 


How and the Why of educational work. 


Tue interest that Kansas is developing in the next 
meeting of the National Educational Association is some- 
thing quite remarkable, and is the earnest of a great and 
successful educational work in the New West, next summer. 
Though thirty years old, our Kansas friends must not ob- 
ject to the term “new,” it flies so easily nowadays to the 
lips and pen-points that we couldn’t help using it. 


James RussELL has appeased the dynamite 
fiends, and will hereafter be known as an Erinomaniac in- 
stead of the Anglomaniac that he has been styled. Ata 
public dinner in Boston, he congratulated himself that he 
sat at the board with “an Irish Roman-Catholic mayor of 
Boston, Hon. Hugh O’Brien.” Now what will the court 
of St. James and his English admirers have to say! We 
wait the cablegrams from England. 


PresipENT CLEVELAND’s first message contains no ref- 
erence to the subject of public education or to national 
aid. This silence, we trust, is not to be interpreted as a 
want of interest in the education of the people, or a dis- 
regard of the great question of national aid inthe removal 
of illiteracy. In fact, the latter subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to call forth a special message. 


WE are glad to learn that the President accepted the 
resignation of John Eaton, as U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, with reluctance, and is taking time to nominate 
his successor. No office at his disposal is more important. 
A second-rate man, especially a school politician, in that 
place would be the ruin of the Bureau, and arrest its lines 
of growth. An educational crank, or sensationalist, would 
change it to a big show and make it the contempt of every 
sensible teacher. There are a few educational men in 
the country who have also the gift of statesmanship, and 
out of that circle should the new commissioner be selected. 


Tue schoolmaster is on his way to greatness. Since 
1880 three presidents have served as teachers, and Pres- 


jdent Arthur stated, in the writer’s hearing, that his win- 


cially in the great free West, where the baby begins by 
ruling the house and the small boy aspires to imperial 
honors, everywhere. Spite of the free and easy “ liberal- 
ism” that refuses to curb the despotism of childhood and 
youth, by vagrant Jaws, and insists that the woman-teacher 
is bound to endure all that the fondest down-trodden 
mother submits to, “with thanks,” we still hold that the 
schoolmaster, and especially the schoolma’am, has still the 
national right of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
” which somebody “ is bound to respect.” 


THE modern invention styled the skating rink, is capa- 
ble and possibly productive of more evil results in the cor- 
ruption of the morals and manners of our young people 
than any other agency which is in any degree reputable. It 
really combines all the dangerous elements of the promis- 
cuous ballet-dance, the low theatre, and other places of 
questionable amusement. Its object is not the physical 
improvement of the young. That could better be obtained 
in the clear winter’s air, on nature’s ice surface, than in 
the polluted atmosphere of the skating rink, whether on 
real skates and ice, or on the miserable substitutes called 
roller skates, on a polished floor. The real purpose of the 
rink is the gain of the owner and the skate manufact- 
urers, regardless of the destruction of health, reputation, 
and character, which are almost inevitable in the associa- 
tions and influences of this evil establishment. The best 
way to cure the evil is to give to young people a taste of 
real, genuine invigorating sports, with their teachers and 
friends as companions ; and the devil will then be left 
alone in the patronage of his own most fruitful recruiting 
station. 


Ir it be wise for the national government to deepen the 
channel of the Mississippi, blow up Hell Gate in New 
York, and scoop out the bar at Charleston, by what proc- 
ess of reasoning do statesmen prove it to be our duty to 
fold the arms and button up the pocket of Uncle Sam, 
while the minds of millions of his children are buried in 
sloughs of barbarism, and all the great avenues of civiliza- 
tion are obstructed by the ignorance which is the bottom 
curse of aland like ours? The great states that have grown 
powerful by the nation’s gift of free homes, free schools, 
and subsidies for their great lines of travel, should be the 
first to lead this movement, and not the laggards in the 
rear. Everywhere the people are coming to see that the 
one imperative question of public affairs is the fit educa- 
tion of the children, and that the politician becomes a 
statesman in proportion as he comprehends the nation’s 
duty to aid in the training for good citizenship, which 
is its only security through perilous years to come. Why 
not now, in this deadlock of partisan politics at Washing- 


ton, join all hearts, heads, and hands in this sovereign act of 


statesmanship that shall unite the whole people and endear 
the republic to the children and the children’s children 


through generations yet unborn ? 


Ir is an easy matter, or ought to be, for our millionaires 
to give of their surplus wealth to endow universities, libra- 
ries, museums, ete.; but it is a more difficult thing for 
these men to direct in the establishment and management 
of these institutions, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the wisest and ablest educational men be placed on 
the boards of trust. An exceptional instance of great 
ability to administer, as well as great benevolence in giy- 
ing, is seen in the endowment of Wellesley by Mr. Durant, 
and the wisdom manifested in its conduct; but there are 
few Wellesleys or Durants in America. Governor Stan- 
ford of California has endowed a great university at his 
summer residence at Palo Alto, Cal. It is to be hoped 
his wisdom in the selection of his educational advisers will 
equal his generosity in giving so princely a bounty. The 
University says: “It is a secret, which is no secret in ed- 
ucational circles, that the Californian millionaire’s opinions 
upon the sabject of scholastic training are as crude as they 
are tenaciously held. His special hobby is that nothing 
should be taught which is not capable of presentation to 
the senses, and every subject taught must be treated by a 
system of vast object lessons. The new institution is pri- 
vately understood to be for the exemplification of this 
hobby.” If this be so, we humbly pray that good counsel- 
lors may stay so costly an experiment in vain and delusive 
teaching. 


ConsIDERING the many adverse criticisms, by certain 
editors and orators, on the “unpractical”’ tendencies of 
the public school system, the views of successful business 
men,—who ought to be the best judges,—are of especial 
value. Superintendent Conley, of Lowell, has done a 
good work by gathering such opinion in the great manu- 
facturing city in the Union, and we take pleasure in pre- 
senting in this issue a summary of the same to our read- 
ers. We are unable to give but a tithe of the many let- 
ters received, but from a perusal of the whole the convic. 
tion is forcibly conveyed that the prevailing articles of 
belief among business men, with regard to the common 
schools, are that the system of education should not be, as it 
is not, intended to fit scholars for any one particular 
business; that its object is to lay a sound foundation 
upon which can be built a business, a professional or 
a scholar’s life. The same foundation will answer for all 
professions ; nor should it be expected that a graduate is 
better prepared to take charge of a merchant’s store, than 
to put up prescriptions for the patients of a physician, or 
to serve as a cashierin a bank. If correct habits of study 
are formed, correct business habits will follow. These 
correct habits of study can be taught in the study of phys- 
ical geography as well as in arithmetic; by the sciences 
as well as by the classics. 

And lastly, “it is the mind that is to be trained, in 
preference to training the scholar, for any particular pro- 
fession. Development and growth of mental power are 
acknowledged as occupying the plane of superior impor- 
tance, and the attainment of intellectual and moral force 
is unanimously regarded as the true function of the public 
schools ;” and this by the most prominent business men 
in the leading manufacturing city in the Union! 


Ir was one of the favorite projects of Washington to 
establish a national university in the national capitol. He 
left a legacy for the purpose and endowed an academy 
which is now a public school for boys in Alexandria. 
The rivalries of state and church have prevented the re- 
alization of this plan, and no single university will prob- 
ably ever be established on this basis. But, meanwhile, 
under the generous development of freedom, the city that 
bears the name of Washington is becoming in itself a 
great university, especially for the South, finally for the 
whole American people. The best public school system 
south of New York is there supported largely by congress, 
and the finest body of colored teachers in the country is 
gathered in these schools. There are five endowed col- 
leges of good reputation, one of them just aided by Mr. 
Corcoran, — Howard University, with its professional 
schools, the best for colored youth in the Union. The 
Smithsonian Institute, the Bureau of Education, the na- 
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tional collections, the scientific associations, the patent 
office, the debates in congress, and arguments before the 
supreme court ; the society, beyond question the most ac- 
cessible, distinguished, and versatile in the Union; the 
residence of many learned men; the growing art collec- 
tions and the atmosphere of comparative leisure, make it 
a most desirable residence for the education of the young. 
Two things remain to be established,— the grandest mu- 
seum in the country, and a building that will make the vast 
congressional library accessible to all studious people. 
These will come,—perhaps are now on the way. 


THE most encouraging feature of the superior education 
in the South is the great interest taken in the schooling of 
young women. There are in the southern states one hun- 
dred and twenty-five schools for young women, with various 
titles, reported by the United States Comr. of Education 
While none of these have attained the reputation of Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley, and only three of the state univer- 
sities admit women, yet, as we have seen, a great deal of 
faithful work is going on in this direction, and some of these 
institutions have a national reputation. A marked feature 
in these seminaries is the presence of a large number of 
women teachers from the leading families of the country. 
The great overthrow of the war period has driven thou- 
sands of the educated women of the South to teaching ; 
and, once in the work, these ladies often become distin- 
guished for their skill in the training of young girls. We 
find a good teacher from the North in almost every school 
of this sort, and there is a laudable effort to get hold of the 
best methods and to work toward the best results. These 
seminaries are thronged with young women, and the ef- 
forts and sacrifices made by these girls and their teachers 
for an education are one of the most pathetic features of 
southern life. A larger number of young southern wo- 
men are coming north for education every year, and their 
best teachers are thronging our summer schools of instruc- 
tion. Nowhere havethe educated young women a greater 
opportunity for exerting beneficial influences than among 
the southern people of both races. And nowhere would 
new gifts of money bear such fruit as in the endowment 
of the best of these schools for women. Had we a million 
to give, we would unhesitately place it in a central univer- 
sity, as richly endowed as Vanderbilt, where great num- 
bers of southern white girls could be educated for a sum 
not exceeding $200 a year. 


MISSOURI. 


The thirty-fifth report of the public schools of the state 
of Missouri, for the school-year ending June 30, 1884, is 
a document of great interest. ‘The new superintendent, 
Hon. W. E. Coleman, is evidently hard at work, especially 
in the portions of the state where encouragement and su- 
pervision are most needed. The state of Missouri now 
leads all the states once called southern in educational 
affairs. Its general and local school funds amount to 
more than $10,000,000. Thenumber of children is stated 
at 785,000, of whom 45,000 are colored. The total ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1883-4 was $4,230,000, 
and it is probable that the people of the state now expend 
nearly $6,000,000 annually for education. There are 
more than 9,000 common schools in operation, with an 
average attendance of 400,000 and a seating capacity, in 
all school buildings, of 575,000 pupils. The value of 
schoo] property is almost $9,000,000, and the people as- 
sess themselves at an average rate of $0.424, on a valua- 
tion of $722,000,000. ~The average salary of teachers is 
$47.75, and the average length of school term, in days, 
112.6. The state supports four normal schools,—one for 
colored teachers,—all of which are largely attended. The 
state university, which includes the agricultural college, 
reports 563 students in attendance. The State Teachers’ 
Association appears to be located permanently at Sweet 
Springs, and local associations and institutes are increasing 
in interest every year. 

In short, Missouri appears to be well on her way to be- 
come a rival of the great northwestern states in education. 
The schools of St. Louis are not excelled in any western 
city, and, in some respects, are a model for the East. 
Washington University, St. Louis, is, doubtless, the most 
complete establishment for the secondary and higher ed- 
yeation west of the Mississippi. Kansas City, St. Joseph, 


Hannibal, Springfield, and other smaller towns, are well 
known to the educational world. More than two hundred 
private schools and colleges are reported ; —Drury College, 
at Springfield, among the best known beyond the state. 
It is to be hoped that a large body of Missouri teachers 
will put in their appearance at the meeting of the National 
Association, at Topeka, next summer. The chief want of 
the school system seems to be the lack of endowment for 
the State University. In some way this institution has 
lost its grip on the valuable public lands originally belong- 
ing to it, — a solemn warning to the neighboring state of 
Texas to arrest the career of the land-sharks who are 
bent on despoiling the heritage of the children. 

An excellent missionary enterprise of the teachers of 
Missouri would be to enlighten their members of congress 
and leading politicians on the matter of National Aid for 
Education. There are many mysteries in American poli- 
ties, but none more inexplicable than this: That a new 
state which, like Missouri, owes its school-fund so largely 
to National Aid, both in land and money, and whose state 
university is bottomed on an endowment, four-fifths of 
which is the nation’s gift, — a state closely connected, by 
history and sympathy, with the South,—should appear in 
congress as the most determined antagonist of the Blair 
Bill. We trust the teachers and progressive people of the 
state will remind their public men that the most vital dis- 
tinction, just now, between the politician and the states- 
man is the appreciation of the sovereign importance of 
the educational question in national affairs. 


NATIONAL AID FOR THE SOUTH. 


We are glad to learn that an immediate movement is to 
be made on congress, by Senator Blair and others, for an 
appropriation for the aid of the South in its educational 
work. We have discussed this matter so freely and fully, 
in and out of our colamns, that the educators and people 
know our strong opinions on the topic of national aid in 
overcoming the frightful illiteracy of the country. 

Let us state here and now, with great brevity, what we 
conceive to be the duty of the North, including the more 
prosperous border states and the national government, to- 
ward the South in this most interesting crisis of educa- 
tional affairs. 

First: The duty of the northern and border state peo- 
ple to inform themselves far more thoroughly than now of 
the real state of affairs ; to comprehend the disastrous re- 
sults of the appalling illiteracy that now holds back the 
South and threatens untold dangers to the nation, and to 
take well to heart their own obligation in the premises. 
Especially does this apply to the great wealthy cities and 
districts along the border land; for these people have 
more opportunity than others to reach the helping-hand 
to their brethren across the line. Everything in a popu- 
lar government proceeds from popular sentiment. A sel- 
fish indifference to this matter is now one of the most 
fatal indications in any northern community. 

Second : Thisawakened feeling should manifest itself in 
all the ordinary and extraordinary ways by which one com- 
munity manifests its deepinterest inanother. Not by any 
officious intermeddling, but with perfect respect and encour- 
agement of self-help and home ways of doing a good thing, 
our northern people can, in numerous ways, encourage, 
inform, and generally assist their southern neighbors in 
their mighty and complicated work of educating the whole 
people. 

To this end material aid, wisely administered at proper 
points, is still the duty and privilege of our wealthy and 
powerful North. Weknow that a greatdeal of money has 
been almost thrown away by unwise giving, and that every 
benevolent man in the North is importuned almost to dis- 
traction, often by irresponsible parties, for southern edu- 
cation. But in general, money given to the great edu- 
cational missionary bodies for colored or white schools has 
been and will be well used. Our northern people should 
resist all attempts by religious sects or private parties to 
antagonize the free elementary school in the South. The 
best way to help all children, under fifteen, in these states, 
is to aid in building common school-houses, training teach- 
ers, and helping destitute neighborhoods to increase their 
school terms. A great organization in the North to raise 
and disburse funds for such uses would be a positive help 
to the country. 


Third: But this work of southern education is alto- 


gether too large for private management, and can only be 
partially dealt with, even by the great missions that have 
our northern churches for support. The nation must come 
to the aid of the South in its struggle to throw off the 
burden which now threatens every interest dear to the 
patriot, the Christian, and the lover of his kind. Ever 
since the establishment of the republic it has been the 
policy of the nation to aid the new states in the free edu- 
eation of their children, and since 1862 every state has 
thus shared the bounty of the government. By distribu 
tion of public lands that are now worth several hundred 
million of dollars; by gifts of money in various ways, 
which, in some cases, have become the school funds of 
states ; by donations of valuable property in all parts of 
the country; by military and naval academies, and ef- 
forts for the education of the Indians; by the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Education which has wrought im- 
mense good by informing the whole people in every way 
in which help could be made practicable,—the general 
government has shown itself the friend of the younger 
third of its people, who, in the coming years, must shoulder 
the greatest civic burden ever borne by man. The one 
duty of the hour is now a speedy and generous scheme of 
national aid for education, which shall distribute, on the 
basis of illiteracy, a sufficient amount of money to encour- 
age, stimulate, and supplement the support of the com- 
mon school, especially through the majority of the south- 
ern states. If this act is unconstitutional, we can only 
say that the constitution, in this respect, has been violated, 
without question, ever since it was made, and it is too late 
to interpret the constitution downward in favor of ignorance, 
The South deserves this help for what it has done, and the 
present spirit is evidence that it will not be demoralized 
by judicious aid. The nation has not attempted to in- 
terfere in the management of any of its former gifts, and 
nobody wishes to do more now than aid the states in 
their own proper work of education. 


DRIFT. 


— The Boston Herald has a new streak of wisdom. It suggests 
that Boston school children are badly over-schooled, and, in proof 
of the fact, instances William Shakespeare, who did not go much 
to school, and, therefore, became the world’s great dramatist. We 
remember visiting the school-house where young master Will re- 
ceived the elements of what must have been a fair education for a 
boy of good family outside the university in his day. The Herald 
might publish a list of great men as long as its Sunday column of 
base-ball champions who never went much to school, including 
Washington and Lincoln. And, if it will assure us that the average 
Boston boy has the genius of Shakespeare, Washington, and Lin- 
coln, we will razee our school system, adopt Dr. Hale’s half-time 
plan, and do a good many other things that these magnificent fel- 
lows who judge the universe from a cock-loft on Boston Back Bay 
recommend. 


— Why should not our primary teachers in crowded rooms be 

rmitted, to some extent, to adopt the pupil-teacher system of 

ngland, and take from the upper grades, occasionally, for an 
hour’s work, a pupil-teacher as an assistant. Every city primary 
room contains a group of dull or backward children who need at- 
tention and drill far more than they can get from the room teacher. 
They are a drag on the class, and sometimes almost a heart-break- 
ing discouragement to the over worked mistress. In the hands of 
such pupil-assistants they could be brought forward with success, 
The work of teaching them would be far more educational than the 
occupation of study in the same hour. No better method of review 
for elementary studies could be invented than to set the pupils of 
the graduating class to telling ‘‘ what they know about reading, 
writing, spelling, numbers, etc., to a primary class. 


— Some trans-Atlantic donkey has cabled a dispatch from Lon- 
don to the Associated Press, to the effect that the charming and 
gifted Miss Lydia M. Von Finkelstein, so well known for her at- 
tractive representations of life in Palestine, has shocked a few pious 
stupidities by giving one of her instructive lectures in the pulpit of 
Dr. Parker’s Congregational Church. The new London religious 
horror seems to be that a well dressed and beautiful woman, a na- 
tive of Jerusalem, should venture to give a lecture on “‘ Life in 
Palestine”’ in a dissenting pulpit, and even expose a few of the emi- 
nent and decorous brethren to the peril of an occasional laugh “‘ in 
meeting.’’ Miss Von Finkelstein has evidently strayed from home, 
where her great merits are appreciated in the highest religious cir- 
cles. The next dispatch will probably inform us that the daring 
American lady has been mobbed in a London church. Some don- 
key will cable the dispatch, and the night editor this side, of sim- 
ilar type, will place a sensational heading above it. Lydia will do 
well to leave John Bull to his drowsy church solemnities and come 
back to us, who are all only too eager to witness a new series of her 
delightful impersonations of life in the Holy Land. 


— Our Texas correspondent reports that Superintendent W. C. 
Rote, of San Antonio, has retired from public school work, to es- 
tablish a private academy. Four years ago we found the schools 
of San Antonio the best in the state, and Superintendent Rote one 
of the most intelligent and faithful of educational leaders. Since 
that day education has made great strides in Texas. One of the 
best proofs thereof is the fact that the people are beginning to in- 
quire into the actual status of the enormous body of school-lands of 
the state. They find that a great landed school property is not 
only a vast privilege, but also a tremendous peril. In fact, the 
persons waking up seems to have been just in time to arrest a gi- 
gantic system of ‘‘ land-grabbing ’’ which would have left the state 
minus her magnificent possessions in a few years. Perhaps a con- 
siderable class of the public men of Texas will find out, in due time, 


that the people of their growing empire ‘‘ mean business’’ at home, 
rather than boasting abroad, in their talk about public schools, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Hoventon, MirrLtin & Co.—We regret that our space is so 
limited that we cannot give more extended notices of the perma- 
nently useful and timely new books of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. We must content ourselves at present with merely a men- 
tion, hoping at a later date to give them more extended notice. 
Of special interest and value to every edueator is the 
Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz. By Elizabeth C. Agassiz. With 

rtraits and several illustrations. 2 vols., crown Svo. $4.00. 
rs. Agassiz has written in the most delightful manner the story 

of the great naturalist’s life, and has woven into the narrative a 

large number of his letters. 

Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White, author of a ‘“‘ Life 
of Shakespeare,”’ ‘* Words and Their Uses,’’ ‘* England Without 
and Within,”’ ete. Uniform with ‘‘ Words and Their Uses’’; 
also uniform with the Riverside Edition of Shakespeare. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. Price, $1.75. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock, author of ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains,’’ ‘‘ Down 
the Ravine,’’ ete. Price, $1.25. 

** The Prophet”’ is vigorous, dramatic, and interesting. 

A Mortal Antipathy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Price, $1.50. 
A charming blending of Elsie Venner and The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. Such a book of thoughtfulness and humor as 

only Dr. Holmes can write. 

Bonnyborough. A new novel by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. $1.50. 
A new story of New England life and character, which will be 

welcomed by a host of readers. 

The Last Leaf. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. A Holiday Volume. 
Illustrated with full-page designs by F. Hopkinson Smith and 
George W. Edwards. Quarto, beautifully bound. Price, $10.00. 
This is a holiday book quite out of the common range. It con- 

tains twenty-four full-page designs, which interpret with great 

felicity the picturesque fancies of the poem. These designs, and 
other charming decorative drawings, are admirably reproduced by 
hototype. Sty printing, and binding are such as can be 
‘ound only ina perfect holiday volume. 

These and many others furnish a list from which the most accept- 
able presents can be selected. They also have six beautiful calen- 
dars for 1886, containing selections for every day of the year from 
the writings of Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and Whittier. Price, $1.00 each. 

— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, have ready The Christmas Gift, 
a Cantata for Children, suitable for Sunday-schools and classes ; 
written and compiled by ‘* Rosabel.’’ It contains easy songs, reci- 
tations, and dialogues. It is a most delightful Christmas exercise. 

The Message of Christmas is a Christmas Cantata, in two acts, 
for Sabbath schools; libretto by Fanny E. Newberry, and music 
by T. Martin Towne. Fall directions are given for its perform- 
ance, persons represented, costumes, etc. 

Goodbye My Little Lady; a Boat Song: 

“ The boats are pushing from the shore.” 

Musie by J.C. Macy. And Kutchy! Kutchy! Little Baby! words 

and music by Victor Hanley. These two are the laiest pieccs of 

sheet music from this great American house. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, have a very large list of superb holi- 
day gift-books. Among them are: 

Our Father in Heaven; The Lord’s Prayer in a series of sonnets, 
by William C. Richards; price, $1.50. 

This is the twentieth volume in Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘ Original Li- 
brary of Hymns, Songs, and Ballads.’’ With beauty of design, 
originality of treatment, careful and artistic workmanship, author, 
artists, printer, and binder, have produced a volume which equals, 
if it does not excel, any previous volume of the series. 

One Year's Sketch Book; by Irene E. Jerome; comprising 46 
full-page pictures, 9'4x14 inches; elegantly bound in gold 
eloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; tarkey morocco, $12.00; tree 
ealf, 312.00; Spanish calf, $12.00. 

By the fairy touch of her matchless pencil the young artist has 
placed herself in the front rank of acknowledged genius. The ed- 
itions prepared for the holidays last year fell short of the demand. 
The sale of the book has not diminished, but is destined to be an 
**all the year round’’ souvenir. Said a well-known critic: ‘‘ The 
sketches are such as the most famous man of the country might be 
proud to own. They are original, strong, and impressive,—even 
the lightest of them; and their variety, like the procession of nat- 
ure, is a perpetual pleasure.”’ 

The Globe Drama; A collection of original plays, by George M. 
Baker, author of *‘ Amateur Dramas,” ‘* The Mimie Stage,”’ 
The Drawing-room Stage,’’ ‘‘ The Social Stage,’’ ‘‘ The Ex- 
hibition Drama,”’ *‘ Handy Dramas,’’ ete. ; cloth; illustrated ; 
price, $1.50. 

A Woman's Inheritance ; Miss A. M. Douglas’s new novel; 12mo, 
cloth: price, $1.50. 

A Captive of Love; founded upon Bakin’s Japanese Romance, 
“*Kumona Tayema Amo Yo No Tsuki’’; by Edward Greey, 
author of ** The Golden Lotus,’’ ‘‘ Young Americans in Japan,”’ 
Wonderful City of Tokio,’ ‘‘The Bear Worshipers of 
Yezo,”’ ete. ; illustrated; $1.50. 

Tell Your Wife; by anauthor of note; cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
A bright, chatty style, a peculiar plot, and a variety of well-de- 

veloped characters are the features of the new novel that every- 

body is reading. 

Building the Boat ; being the fourth volume of the popular library 
** The Boat Builder Series ;’’ 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
The Satin- Wood Bor; J. T. Trowbridge’s new story; 16mo, illus- 

trated, $1.25. 

Parlor Varieties; A collection of Original Parlor Pastimes and 
Charades; Part Second; by Emma E. Brewster, author of 
** Parlor Varieties,"’ Part First, and Lizzie B. Scribner; boards, 
50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

This volume coutains a variety of interesting entertainments for 
the winter evenings, which can be presented with little outlay for 
scenery, and are replete with whulesome fun. 


— Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 900 Broadway, corner 
29th street, New York City, have published the present season rare, 
choice books, suited to the wants of the most refined and fastidious 
seekers for elegant Christmas presents Prominent among them is 
a beautiful edition of Evenings with the Sacred Poets; by Frederick 
Saunders, author of ‘‘ Pastime Papers,’’ ete. Price, $2.50. It 
consists of a series of quiet talks about the singers and their songs. 
The twelve chapters comprise many poetic gems from modern, sa- 
ered anthology, including some fugitive poems of grace and beauty. 
In every Christian home this book will be welcomed for the relig- 
ious fervor and rare spiritual beauty that characterize the poems. 
The explanations and comments of Mr. Saunders enhance the value 


by her sister, M. V. G. H.; price, $1.25. These letters were such 
as were written to near and dear friends and relations, from 1852 
to 1879, and do not include her well known Swiss Letters. In these 
letters is revealed the loving and oved spirit of one who devoted 
her life to the service of the Mast®®. To quote her own words: 


“ Ye read her story; 
Take home the lesson with a quiet smile: 
Darkness and misery a little while, 
Then,—light and glory, 
And ministry mid saint and seraph band, ra 
And service of high graise in the Eternal Land. 


Honoria, or the Gospel of a Life, is a story of the most eleyating 
tone by Rose Porter, author of ‘‘ Charity, Sweet Charity,” ete. 
Price, $1.25. It reveals a character developed under the pure, 
sweet influences of Gospel light. To the young this tale teaches 
the source of all strength and the preparation for usefulness. The 
words of Whittier may well be remembered : 
“ The dear Lord’s best interpreters 

Are humble human souls; 

The Gospel of a Life 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 


For an exclusively Christmas book, Randolph & Co. have pub- 
lished Friendship’s Diary, an elegantly bound book in blue and 
gold, with a page, artistically bordered, for each day in the year, 
1886. A proverb or gem of poetry is placed at the head of each 
page, and the balance left blank for the record of friends, the names 
of which will be a memorial, even when they have passed away from 
earth. It is a fitting book for the purpose for which it was made. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Baby’s Journal; designed and compiled by Alice Bray ; 
rice, $2.00. This is a charming holiday book, printed on very 
eavy paper, and containing beautiful selections of child literature, 

exquisitely ornamented in gold and colors. Many of the designs 
are strikingly artistic and beautiful. 


— George Routledge & Sons, 9 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
have a book of very great interest and value, entitled Great Cities 
of the Modern World, by Miss Hazel Shepard; copiously and beau- 
tifully illustrated; price, $1.50. This work is one that furnishes 
valuable information of the position and appearance of all the great 
cities of the modern world. The metropolitan city of any country 
represents the chief elements of power, and the ruling forces of the 
nation’s civilization is centred in itsgreattowns. Whilethe work is 
interesting to readers of all ages, it has special value for young 
ple. It gives them a clear and accurate idea of the greatest cities 
of our day, sorted according to size, importance in intellect, com- 
mercial and manufacturing power, with strikingly perfect illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the people, their manners, habits, ete., and 
of the architectural appearance. Students of geography, history, 
and travel cannot have a better companion-book by their side. No 
better gift-book for the holiday season for the young can be found. 
It is both useful and ornamental in its appearance. 

The Lives of the Presidents of the United States in words of one 
syllable, by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, author of the well-known 
histories of the United States, France, Germany, and England, is 
another book from the press of Geo. Routledge & Sons, New York, 
suited to the wants of young readers, giving them good reading and 
valuable biographical and historical information ; price, $1.00. 

Still another finely illustrated book is the History of Ireland in 
Words of One Sylilable, by Agnes Sadlier; price, $1.00. In it the 
author sketches the history of the land from its first known days 
down to the present agitations under the lead of Mr. Parnell. The 
story of this interesting island is told in simple, but in an entertain- 


ing style. 

Routled & Sons also publish Heroes of American Discovery, 
by N. D’Anvers, with portraits of the early navigators and scenes 
of their exploits; beautifully lithographed double covers: 4to; 
board, $1.50. It records the “we from the earliest times to our 
own ; contains portraits of all the celebrated navigators, views of 
many of the points of interest connected with their exploits, and of 
the early settlements of America. It is a valuable book, and gives 
a general idea of the progress of exploration in the districts now 
forming Canada and the United States. It is full of reliable geo- 
graphical information, as well as being rich in biographical sketches 
of heroic men. 


Funk & WAGNALLS, of 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, have 
published Josiah Allen’s Wife’s new novel, Sweet Cicily; or, Josiah 
Allen as a Politician, which seems destined to have a great popu- 
larity. The first edition of 5,000 are all sold, and the second edition 
ison tho press. The book is extensively illustrated; price $2.00. 
The Wit of Women, by Miss Kate Sanborn, is already in its second 
edition. It is a gem, and will be highly prized by all literary 
readers. Miss Sanborn proceeds, by a series of brilliant and apt 
quotations from the literary works of women, to demolish the her- 
esy that ‘‘ women writers lack wit.’’ There could be no more 
complete refutation than over two hundred pages sparkling with 
puns, epigrams, repartees, parodies, bur lesques, and| satires, as 
bright and keen as the best utterances of the opposite sex. Miss 
Sanborn, while doing full justice to the women of England, France, 
Germany, gives the palm for brilliancy to the women of America. 
It is exquisitely bound. 


— Prang’s Christmas and New-Year Cards, for the season of 
1885-36, are admitted, on all hands, to be superior in variety 
and artistic treatment of subjects to any heretofore made. They 
come in plain cards, single and double, as well as fringed single 
and double, with many new and beautiful novelties. The best 
known artists have contributed designs. The prize cards, includ- 
ing the Boston card, are strikingly beautiful. ‘The first prize card, 
by C. D. Weldon, is ‘* A Child’s Christmas Dream’’ ; this picture 
is a very happy representation of a child’s ideal of Santa Claus. 

The theme of the second prize card, by Will H. Low, is ‘“‘ The 
Birth of the Saviour,”’ a strong, artistic conception, remark- 
ably well executed. Thomas Moran designed the third prize card, 
which illustrates Christmas evening in a medieval city. Fred 
Deilman took the fourth prize, representing four children, each a 
type of innocent beauty. The Boston card, by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phreys, is a design illustrative of the modern Christmas. The 
same artist has prepared two folding calendars, one with four land- 
scapes representing the four seasons, the other with a procession of 
charming children, representing the twelve months. All seeking 
for these Christmas novelties should send at once to L. Prang & 
Co., fine art publishers, Boston, Mass., for their full illustrated 
catalogue. 


— §. E. Cassino & Co., Boston, kindly furnish us with an advance 
copy of The Insuppressible Book,—A Controversy Between Herbert 
Spencer and Frederic Harrison; from The Nineteenth Century and 
Pall Mall Gazette, with comments by “‘ Gail Hamilton ;”’ price, 
$1.50. This controversy has excited an intense interest among the 
great thinkers and writers of both hemispheres. ‘The comments ap- 
pended in this book to the text of the articles in question are by an 
intensely keen and brilliant American woman. ‘* Gail Hamilton ’’ 
espouses the side of Mr. Spencer with a zeal that is exhilarating to 
to those who have an abiding faith in revealed religion. She says 
that Mr. Spencer ‘‘ is the leading mind of agnosticism” * * * and 


of this tastefully executed volume. 
Another volume that will delight thousands of sympathetic read- 
ers contains Letters, by the late Frances Ridley Havergal, edited 


** accurately scanned, thoughtfully judged, as is demanded by the 
large lines on which his scrutiny moves, they make it steange thet 


he is not regarded as the stron earthly prop which revealed re- 
ligion has yet secured. * * * fie} has given to theology firm stand- 
ing-ground in science. He has come upon heaven by the mountain- 
path and the postern gate. * * * From atom and fire-mist, through 
rock and star, to the holy spirit of man he bas pursued his stead- 
fast and stately way till he stands side by side with prophet and 
apostle in the presence of the living God. * * * And all along the 
way his feet are beautiful upon the mountains, because though the 
voice that cried to him in the wilderness was the voice of science ; 
it nevertheless impelled and inspired him to ‘ prepare the way of the 
Lord, to make straight in the desert a highway for our God.’”’ 
These few words will show our readers how vigorously ‘* Gail Ham- 
ilton’’ can defend her man and his cause. In treating of Mr. 
Harrison, on the other hand, Gail H. is characteristically mer- 
ciless and severe. She calls him a ‘‘ reckless logician,’’ and says 
‘* his sense of propriety is ever at the mercy of a tyrannous self- 
love.” Our space forbids further quotations from the ‘‘ com- 
ments ;”’ we can only say to our readers that they are worth the 
cost of many such volumes. The book is printed in large, clear 
type, and will be substantially bound. 


— A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones street, New York City, 
have ready, bound in an elegant volume, the ‘‘ Second and Third 
Biennial Supplements to Johnson’s New Universal Cyelopedia,— 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge ; edited by 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of Columbia College, New 
York, and Arnold Guyot, late professor of Geology and Physical 
Geography in the College of New Jersey. It is fully illustrated 
with maps, plates, and engravings, and gives all the essential addi- 
tions and corrections down to the present time. This furnishes to 
the thousands of the patrons of this great Cyclopedia full informa- 
tion witha slight cost, and supplements the earlier editions and keeps 
them fully abreast of the times. This Supplement contains 439 pages, 
uniform in size with the Cyclopedia. It is carefully edited, and 
is as nearly accurate as it is possible to make a cyclopedia. The 
publishers furnish the Biennial Supplements to all actual subserib- 
ers at cost. The numerous maps in this Supplement are worthy of 
special mention for their excellence. All that great experience and 
skill in book-making have taught is illustrated in the mechanical 
execution of the Cyclopedia al its Supplements. 


—The Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, 161 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., have published a Temperance Calendar for 


peo"! 1886. It is an elegant design from at & Co., Boston. It has 


an oil portrait of Miss Frances E. Willa It has been prepared 
with great care to teach daily lessons in the home on temperance. 
It is calculated to do great good. The proceeds are to be used en- 
tirely in Christian temperance work. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have published a second edition of 
The Gray Mask, and other poems, by Mrs Mary Barker Dodge. 
It has an elegant new dress of cardinal and gilt; 12mo; $1.25. 
This is a timely book for Christmas, and contains fascinating poems 
on varied subjects. Mrs. Dodge writes naturally, and writes true 
sentiments with great felicity of expression. 


Tur GoLDEN West. As seen by the Ridgway Club. By Mar- 
garet Sidney, author of “‘ Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew,’’ ‘*‘ What the Seven Did,’’ ‘* The Pettibone Name,’’ “* A 
New England Story,’’ ‘* Who Told It To Me ?”’ ete. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $1.75 in illustrated boards, $2.25 in extra cloth 
binding. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The felicities of this fascinating writer are most fully revealed in 
this story of a tour through the West. The formation of the party 
and the railroad experiences of the excursionists are described with a 
naturalness that takes the reader along as an observer of the whole 
scene. The ride over,the St. Louis bridge; the whirl through that 
great western city; the visit to Kansas City, on the border of Mis- 
souri, over the fertile prairies of Kansas via the Santa-Fe route; on 
and on to that quaint city of New Mexico, Santa-Fe, taking in a bit 
of Colorado ab Las Vegas; to southern California, via Los An- 
geles, the Posadena Valley; thence to San Francisco and Monterey, 
where the tour ends. The text is sprightly, entertaining and in- 
structive, and the illustrations admirably chosen to enhance the in- 
terest in this panorama of The Golden West. The writer recently 
passed over a large portion of this route, and can bear testimony to 
the fidelity of both the descriptions and the accuracy of the illustra- 
tions. I[t is a delightful book for the coming holidays, and will 
bring cheer to young and old, and give them some idea of this great 
country in which we live. 


THe EDUCATION OF MAN. By Fredrich Froebel. Translated 
by Josephine Jarvis. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price, $1.00. 
The rapidly increasing interest felt in America in kindergarten 

work will cause this first work of Froebel to be heartily weleomed. 

The educational public have a general impression of the great value 

of Froebel’s system of education, and will gladly study it in detail 

from his own writings in the available form in which it is now pre- 
sented in this neat volume. The system is founded upon a profound 
study of, and a deep insight into, the nature of childhood. The 
book is divided into four parts. In Part I. the foundation of Froe- 
bel’s whole system of culture is illustrated, showing how an eternal 
law acts and rules in all. The twenty-three sections of this part 
present the highest conceptions of a true education, both of mind 
and heart, with which we are acquainted; Part II. discusses Man 
in the Period of his Earliest Childhood (from Sections 24 to 44) ; 
Part III. treats of Man as a Boy (from Sections 45 to 55); Part 
1V. deals with Man as a Scholar (from Sections 56 to 104); and 
shows what the school is, what it teaches, the principal groups of 
instruction relating to the whole of the child-nature, and their ap- 
plication to the practical work of the school period. If the earnest 
educator in any department of practical work seeks for light to 
guide him, either in theory or practice, he will find it in the study 
of this work. It unfolds the mission of the school and what it 
should teach, and how the future life of man in the stages of his 
development and cultivation, from boyhood to manhood, may be 
devoted to raising his capacity to skill and certainty, to conscious- 
ness, to insight, and to clearness. We earnestly hope that every 

American teacher will study and digest the fruitful suggestions con- 

tained in this valuable book. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Applied Geology ; by Samuel G. Williams. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1886. By the 
Monday Club. Boston: Cong. 8.8. and Pub. Society. 

o My oteee: by Count Leo Tolster; price $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. 
rowe 

Twelve Hours with Young People: by Rev. H. Martin Kellogg: price $1.00. 
New York: N. Tibbals & Sons. 

Loyal to the King; by E. A. W.; price $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

ee Word Method; by J. Russell Webb. New York: Potter, Ains- 
worth & Co. 

The Great Poets as Religious Teachers; by John H. Morison. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Those Dreadful Mouse Boys; by Ariel; illustrated; price $1.00....College 
Series of Greek Authors,—Plato, Apology of Socrates, and Crito, edited by 
Louise Dyer, weed tall Euripides Bacchantes, edited by J. T. Beckwit!. 
getes 22 cts; Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer; by Thoma: 

». Seymour, price 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. » 
‘ Te insuppecssibie Book; by Gail Hamilton; price $1.50. Boston: 8. E. 
Jassino & Co. 


The Education of Man; Fri ; 1.00. New York: 
A. Lovell& Co. by edrich Froebel; price 
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INDIANA TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE—OUTLINES. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


Hewitt’s Pedagogy ; pages 117 to 139. 
General Outline of Pedagogy.—By means of the following dia- 
gram we shall be able to locate ourselves in the subject : 


on 1 1. Change of nat’l ( 1. The School.* ( 5 1. The Church, 
individual to cul- 
d tured personality. 2. Polit. State. 
© a 
| as imme. | 9. Industrial 
£22) datemeansofde- « 
velopment. 4. Social Com- 
|% 5. institutions which 2. Oth ial 4 
; . Institutions whic er soc 
‘apply these ideas. “Institutions | 5. The Family. 
1. Mental Power. 
1. Purpose. 1. Scholarship 
(In pupil.) Ovation. 
5 ; 1. Conformity to Law of 
2. Self- §1. Formal Order. Time and Place. 
Awe control. ?2. Good Conduct.) 2. Orderly, Energetic Ac- 
tivity. 
343 
1. Teacher. 
a 1. With reference to 
@ 2. Fo rganization. 
“19 M Zz 2. With reference to 
2. of | 3. Government. Others. 
2 oa ng 2 3. With reference to 
UrFpose, 4. Teaching. Institutions. 
2 4. With reference to 
g g 5. House and Appliances. Infinite. 


Work for December.—The student will do well to make his own 
the practical directions (pp. 117 to 122), relating to house, grounds, 
and mechanical appliances. The teacher should do his duty fully in 
educating and directing public sentiment aright on these matters. 


Forms and Ideas to be Studied. —Organization, its etymology and 
meaning. The etymology of the book is faulty. The word or- 
gan-iz-at-ion is derived from organ, which is derived from Latin, 
organon; derived from Greek, organon, which latter is allied to 
Greek ergon, though not derived from it. Organon means *“‘ instru- 
ment.’’ (See Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, word organ.) Idea 
of an organism. 

In what sense is the school an organism? Parts organized,— 
course of study, schools, classes, program, records, instruction, gov- 
ernment, and appliances. The agent or doer of the organizing,— 
the law, the school board, and the teacher. (See diagram for the 
purpose of this organization; viz., the pu of the school.) On 
what principles in the pupils are they divided into schools? On 
what principles on the part of the teachers are the pupils divided 
into schools ? Why not put all the pupils of a pod school into 
an assembly room and send them out to teachers in class rooms ? 
On what principles in E ayers and teacher are pupils divided into 
classes ? In other words, why not have a class of forty pupils sixty 
minutes, rather than two classes of twenty pupils each thirty min- 
utes? Define a course of study, tell what elements enter into it, 
and on what basis its subjects are divided into parts, and on what 
basis arranged in the order of time. Since the whole of any sub- 
ject cannot be taken, what shall determine what parts shall be 
taken for course of study and what shall be left ? (In answering, 
look at the purpose of the school.) Fix meaning of the logical ar- 
rangement of a subject. (See Hill’s Rhetoric, on ‘‘ Logical Di- 
vision.) Also, for meaning of the mind development, arrangement 
of asubject. (This means the arrangement of the subject as it is 
to be taught to the developing mind of the child.) Reasons for the 
unequal division of time on the program. 5. S. P. 


BROOKS’ MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Subject: “ Intuitions of the Right,” pages 371-389. 


I. Terms to be Distinguished.— 
1. Rational Idea, p. 371. 
2. Ethical Element, p. 371. 8. Logically tinct), p. 378. 
8. Obligation, Right, p. 373. 9. Sensational School, p. 380. 
4, Triune Conception, p. 353. 10. Complacency, Remorse, 384. 
5. Verities, Truths, p. 373. 11. Absolute-~Relation, 388. 
6. Sophists, page 375. 
II. Summaries. 

1. Theories of the Right. 

2. Elements of Conscience. 

3. Classification of Authors of Ethical Theories. 
III. Concerning Right. 

1, ‘* Education and fashion are powerful instruments in the cult- 
ure of the mind; but they do not account for the origin of the 
idea of Right.’’—Haven. 

2. ‘* The idea of Right is not strictly innate, but connate ; the 
foundation for it being laid in our nature and constitution.’’— 
Haven. 

IV. Concerning Conscience. 

1. Definitions: (a) ‘‘ Conscience is the 
moral qualities of actions.’’— Wayland, Alden, Haven. 
science is the sense of Right.’’— Watson. 

2. Synonyms: ‘‘ Moral faculty,’’ ‘‘ moral judgment,’”’ ‘‘ faculty 
of moral perception,’ ‘‘ moral sense,’’ ‘‘ susceptibility to moral 
sense.’’—Tenneman. 

3. Illustrations: (a) ‘‘ Reason is the eye of conscience.’’— Wins- 
low. (b) “‘ A good conscience is to the soul what health is to the 
body.”’—Addison. (c) ‘‘ A good conscience is the only object of 
universal desire.’’— Haven. 

V. Concerning Merit. 

1. ‘‘ Moral law is inconceivable without the ideas of merit and 
demerit.’’— Hopkins. 

2. *‘ One of the keenest griefs a man can have is the conscious- 
ness of his own moral unworthiness.’’— Wheaton. 


VI. General. 

1. ‘* Obligation is to the moral being what instinct is to the ani- 
mal,’’— Hopkins. 

2. ** The specific truths of moral science are toSbe learned by a 
species of education as really as are all the specific truths of 
natural science.’’— Winslow. 

3. ‘* One marked peculiarity of the moral emotions, in their re- 
lation to the law of habit, should be noted: their freshness, vivid- 
ness, and intensity are not like the other emotions, blunted by fre- 
quency of repetition. But, on the contrary, every fresh exercise 
seems but to heighten their susceptibility, and prepare them to re- 
= bed: more and still more delicate impressions and distinctions.”’ 
—— . 


7. Tautology, p. 377. 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLoRADO. — The Denver high school has a volunteer cadet 
squad under the command of Lieut. C. U. Bradley, one of the pro- 
fessors in the high school. —— The Chamber of Commerce in Den- 
ver will establish a mercantile library. Prof. J. C. Dennett of the 
State News is a scholarly and graceful writer. His published ar- 
ticles are creditable to himself and to the educational interests of 
the state. His articles upon Latin pronunciation in the Colorado 
School Journal find many appreciative readers. Henry Feeker, 
for mauy years a prominent teacher in Iowa, is the secretary of the 
Colorado Railroad Commission. S. D. Carroll, principal at 
Crested Butte, sends us enthusiastic reports of the work at that 
elevated little city. Pres. Ingersoll, of ft the Agricultural College, 
is on a tour of inspection among eastern Agricultural Colleges. Bie 
will visit the Agricultural Colleges of Kansas, Iowa, and Michigan. 
Dr. Ingersoll is a model college president, and is doing a grand ed- 
ucational work in our young state. —— Dr. C. F. Taylor, a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College, is the newly elected county superintendent 
of Pueblo Co. He will make a capable officer. B. A. P. Eaton 
of El Paso Co. was an independent candidate for re-election to the 
third term as county superintendent. He was elected by a flatter- 
ing majority. The people will not always allow politicians to dis- 
= of this important office as they wish. Bro. McCreery of Fort 

ollins has been county superintendent of Laramie Co. since the 
time when ‘“‘the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.”’ 
His re-election vouchsafes better schools than ever in that populous 
agricultural county. 8. D. Carroll, principal of Crested Butte 
school, was elected superintendent of schools in Gunnison Co. 
Congratulations for both officer and constituency. The coming 
meeting of the S. T. A promises to be the best in its history. No 
live teacher should fail to attend.——We hear flattering reports of 
Prof. Eddingfield’s work at Bald Mountain. Bro. E. will soon be 
heard from in a larger field in our guardian state. 

We congratulate the National Association upon the location of 
its next meeting at Topeka. Naturally we desired to have it at 
Denver. But Colorado people are glad to have the meeting west 
of the Missouri river, and will do all they can to make this a grand 
or og rally. Hurrah for Topeka and the National Asso- 
ciation ! ! 


State Editor, GEO, E. KNEPPER, Peoria, 
ILLINvIS.—The following bright and newsy county papers have 
become our ar visitors : Superintendents’ Notes of De Kalb Co., 
Carroll County Schools, Fulton County School Journal, The Piatt 
County School Journal, and The Lee County Public School. We are 
glad to note that these papers, as they well deserve, are in good 
condition financially. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—Prof. B. F. Hood, formerly of Waterloo and Osceola, 
is principal of the schools of Aberdeen, Dak., and is mentioned in 
a complimentary manner by The Aberdeen Republican. Mar- 
shalltown expended on her schools last year, $40,622; Ottumwa, 
$56,208 ; Oskaloosa, $20,860. Marshalltown has, by the school 
census of 1884, 2,429; Ottumwa, 3,100; Oskaloosa, 1,917. Mar- 
shalltown levies for school monies for the coming year, $40,000 ; 
Dubuque, $54,460; Cedar Rapids, $57,000; Davenport, $71,660 ; 
Oskaloosa, $22,660; Ottumwa, $28,000; West Des Moines, $73,- 
500; Keokuk, $33,000; Clinton, $33,000. Mr. Osto H. Fang, 
of Shanghai, China, who has been studying for the past six years 
in this country, visited Oskaloosa High School, Nov. 30, and in a 
talk and conversation in answer to the many questions of eager pu- 
pils, made the hour a very instructive one. Miss Alice Merrill, 
one of Iowa’s beautiful singers, and Miss Mary B. Cope, gifted as 
a reader and impersonator, have formed a combination, and are 
giving entertainments in music and readings before churches, schools, 
and literary organizations. Their success is both encouraging and 
deserved. Miss Cope is a sister of Mr. Homer D. Cope, so widely 
known for his rendition of ‘‘ Damon and Pythias.’’ Mr. Chas. 
H. Gabriel, of Wilton Junction, has been elected by the Oskaloosa 
School Board to be instructor in music in the city schools. Mr. 
Gabriel will begin work in January. He is nowassistant conductor 
of musical institutes in Nebraska. He is the author of several 
books in music, as well as a number of pieces of choice sheet music ; 
and, from his experience in teaching the rudiments, and his success 
in several fields, Oskaloosa may be congratulated in securing his 
services. 

Co. Supt. Dan Miller, of Jasper Co., received a highly compli- 
mentary vote,—1,100 majority, or about 800 more than the governor. 
Efficiency gets its reward. Mr. S. W. Heath, the newly elected 
superintendent of Poweshiek Co. is mentioned as a good man for a 
ae lace.——One hundred volumes were recently added to the 

oweshiek Co. Teachers Library. Brooklyn High School Li- 
brary has a ‘‘ nest ”? of 150 volumes,—and more to follow, is 
the determination of the efficient Supt. of Schools, Mr. O. J. Lay- 
lander.——Oskaloosa High School Alumni Association lecture com- 
mittee is com of Mrs. W. R. Lacy, Miss Mary L. Loring and 
Miss Ida M. Perry, who purpose giving the citizens a few first-class 
entertainments during the winter. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
called, and opened the course, and enabled the association to clear 
about $75. Dr. Thomas of Chicago is called for Dec. 9; subject, 
** Social Forces.’’ The meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
Plymouth Co., held at the high school building at Le Mars, Satur- 
day, Nov. 21, was one of unusual interest. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
WISscCONSIN.—Twenty sophomores and freshmen of the State 
University were indefinitely suspended from that institution on the 
9th. It appears thatabout forty members of the two classes signed 
an agreement to the effect that they would not attend military drill 
in the afternoon from 3.30 to 4.30 o’clock on days that were “ bitter 
cold.’? About twenty kept the agreement. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MicHiGAN.—The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Lansing, beginning on the evening of the 
28th inst., and closing on the afternoon of the 30th. The ev- 
ening lecture will be delivered by Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle 
Creek; subject, ‘‘ School Sanitation.”” On the morning of the 
29th inst. President McLouth will deliver the annual address. 
During the day Dr. Kellogg’s address will be discussed by Prof, 
Fisk of Hillsdale College and Dr. Kedzie of the Agricultural Col- 
lege ; Mrs. Lucy A. Osband of the State Normal School will read a 
per on ‘‘Some Phases of Physical Culture ; ”? Prof. Geo, Ss. 
White of Jackson will read a paper on ‘‘ The Value of Military 
Training.’’ During Wednesday, Dec. 30, three — will be 
resented: ‘“‘ Recent Developments of Geographical Teachings in 
urope,”’ by Prof. John Goodison of the State Normal School ; 
= roblem in Education,” by Prof. Calvin B. Cady of the State 
University ; ‘‘ Ethics in the School,’’ by Mrs. Adele M. Garrigues. 
Prof. Geo. S. Morris of the State University was recently offered 
the chair of mental philosophy in Cornell University at a much bet- 
ter salary. In spite of the small compensation paid at Michigan, 
he has decided to remain at his present post, as the field is broad 
and congenial. 


The school authorities of Grand Rapids have opened three new 


school buildings since Sept. 1, and have a twelve-room building in 
process of erection. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of the State University, will deliver an ad- 
dress at the holiday meeting of the Kansas Teachers’ Association. 


KANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Topeka, 

Dec. 28-30. All} section meetings open promptly at nine o’ clock. 

Discussions follow each paper. The following is the program : 
Tuesday Morning, December 29. 


_COMMON SCHOOL SECTION,— Supt. Knowles, lresident.—“ Essentials in 
Education ;” B. D. Van Nostrand, Marion. “English Com ition; Mra, 
E. E. Henick, Highland University. “‘Geography;" J. W. Weltner, Cheto 

“ The Co-operation of Parents;" Mrs. Nora D. Shaner, Troy. ‘Make the 
Children Talk !” Miss Wealthy Webster, Cawker 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION,— Supt. lotson, President.— 
“ High Schooi and Busidess Life;” C. H. French, Russell. “ Bookkeeping;” 
John W. Carson, Wa-Keeny. ‘“ Elocution;” Martha P. Spencer, Sta 
Normal. “The Study of Local History;” W. M. Jay, Wellington. “School 
Management; " J. W. Cooper, Newton. 

NORMAL SECTION,— Prof. A. R. Taylor, President.—‘“‘ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings;"’ Geo. W. Winans, Junction City. “ The Art of Explanation; ” Wm. 
Stryker, Fort Scott. “ Drowing; ” Miss L. F. Hoxie, State Normal. “ Limits 
of Oral Teaching;” Miss Eva Halstead, Holton Normal. “ Visible Dlustra- 
tion; ” H. E. Sadler, State Normal. 

COLLEGE SECTION,— Prof. P. MeVicar, President.—“ Political Science; ” 
Prof. J. H. Canfield, Lawrence. “ American Literature; ” G. W. Hoss, Baker 
University. ‘ Discipline; ” Pres. Sweet, Baker University. “ Normal Train- 
ing in Colleges;” P. J. Williams, State University. “ What Constitutes a 
Good Course in Philosophy ?” Pres. McCarty, Highland. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION,—State Supt. Lawhead ; President, 
—* Recent Changes in Our School Laws;” J, V. Ratliffe, Wellington. 
“ posaey Uniformity;” J. H, Lee, Manhattan. ‘‘ Duties of County Supt.;” 
Matt. Thompson, Alma. “ Teachers’ Meetings ;” Miss Sallie Hutsell, Colum- 
bus. “County Institutes; B. D, Hammond, Wichita. 

Tuesday, Afternoon. 
UNION MEETING,— The President presiding.— “ Kansas School System; ” 
R. C. Story, Atchison Institute. ‘“ Man the Machine, or Man the Inventor,— 
Which?” Gen. J. C. Caldwell, Topeka. “Correct Habits of Study;” Supt. 
Gove, Denver, Col. “Use and Abuse of Text-books;” F. H. Snow, State 
University. ‘The School and the Community; ” Ex-Chancellor Jas Marvin, 


Wednesday Morning, December 30. 

COMMON SCHOOL SECTION.—“ Preparing Students for Citizenship;” 
F. W. Hiddleson, Downs. ‘“ Writing;” J. K. Elwell, Baker University, 
“Less Hours each Day, More Days each Year;” M. Chidester, Oswego. 
Grading ;” C. M. Light, Chanute. “ Simple Agparatne for Teaching the 
Sciences;”’ J. T. Lovewell, Washburn College, followed bya general “ quiz.’ 
GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION.—“ The Sciences;” J. N. Wilkin- 
son, Literature; Miss —— lish, Leavenworth. “ res- 
sion;” Chas. DeMoisy, Fort Scott. ‘‘ School Libraries;" C. Y. Roop, Holton, 
“Music;” Alfred C. Moss, State Normal. 

NORMAL SECTION.—‘“ Mechanical Pedagogy; Pp. J. Willlams, State Uni- 
versity. “ What is Teaching?” Miss Ida A. Ahlborn, Baker University, 
“Light, Warmth, Ventilation;” F. O. Marvin, State University. “ Kinder- 
arten Work;” Miss Emilie Kuhlman, State Normal. “ Model citations ;" 
. C. Tillotson, Topeka. 

COLLEGE SEOTION.— “ Asthetics;” L. W. Spring, State University, 
“ Practical Instruction in English;"” Miss Eunice A- Lyman, Washburn Cok. 
lege. “Original Work by Students;” Pres. Ward, Ottawa University, 
“ Elective System;” Pres. McVicar, Washburn College. “Can we Unite 
Giving Degrees?” Chancellor Lippincott, State 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION.— “ Desirable Changes in School 
Laws:” M. J. Wilcox, Beloit. “How Shall We Get Good Teachers?” H. 0, 
McQuiddy, Newton. “ Adoption of a Course of Study;”’ Agnes I. Carruth. 
ers, Salina. “ District;” J, W. Quay, Marysville. “ Quack 
Teachers; John MacDonald, Topeka. 

Wednesday Afternoon, December 30. 

UNION MEETING.— “ Knowledge-getting and Mental Discipline; "” 
Fairchild, Agee College. “Is our Educational System Unpractical?” 
Rev. Philip Krohn, Atchison. ‘“ Educational Journalism;” Ex-Supt. H, C, 
Speer, Topeka. “ Tenure of Office of Teachers in Other Lands;” Supt. F. A, 

tzpatrick, Leavenworth, ‘“ Many-sidedness vs. Ruts;” Supt Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—Prof. Wm. F. Phelps has been appointed to the 
secretaryship of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. He accepts 
the position and will soon remove to St. Paul. 
— The ninth annual session of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation will convene in the hall of the House of Representatives, 
St. Paul, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. The following is the program of 


exercises : 

Tuesday, Dec. 29, 7.30 p. m.—Opening Address, “ Teaching and Teachers; ”"’ 
C. Northrop, President of Universe. 

Wednesday Morning, Dec. 30.—‘“The Biggest of the Three R’s;” L. C, 
Lord, Supt. of Schools, St. Peter. Discussion, introduced ‘> H, Kirk and 
Sarah E. Sprague. “The Kindergarten; ” p hae 14 Jones, u Claire, Wis, 
Discussion, introduced by Irwin Shepard. 

Afternoon.—-“ Essentials of Scientific Training;’’ Prof. C. W. Hall. “ Man- 
ual Training; ” Prof. Wm. F. Phelps and W. A. Pike. Discussion. The pre- 
sentation of these topics will be accompanied by an exhibit of the products 
of manual labor in schools, showing the characteristics of the work of the 
variene.geaees from the primary schools up to and including the State Uni- 
versity. 


Evening.—“ pasgeing by Doing ; ” Col. F. W. Parker. 
Morning, Dec. 31.— Geograph ;” Niles. Discussion, intro- 


duced by Supt. H. L. Moore. “Certification of Teachers;” Supt. C. W. 
Belden. Discussion, introduced by £4 A. M. Sperry followed by Pres. E. 
Searing. In Memoriam, in honor of the late Supt. C. W. Smith, ennepin 
Co.; Prof. J. T. McCleary. 

Afternoon.—* The High School Problem;” Prin. C. B. Gilbert. Discussion, 
introduced by Supt. V. G. Curtis. “ Teachers’ Reading and Scientific Circle,” 
— Report from Board of Control. Reports of committees and election of 
officers. 

All railroads of the state will return members of the Association for one- 
fifth of the regular fare ren resentation to the ticket agent at the depot of 
a certificate of membership signed by the corresponding secretary, 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Oxn10.—Cincinnati is somewhat disturbed over the uncertain ten- 
ure of teachers’ positions. ——The next meeting of the Ottawa Co. 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Genoa, Jan. 15 and 16, 1886. 
—tThe attendance at the Ohio Normal University at Ada is very 
lange, the present year being the most prosperous in the school. 
he Northwestern Ohio ‘Peachers’ Association holds its annual 
session at Defiance, Monday and Tuesday, Dee. 28 and 29, 1885. 
The following is the program: Welcome Address, by Frank W. 
Knapp, Defiance; Response, by Prof. H. S. Lehr, Ada; Inau- 
ae | Address, by Supt. J. W. Knott, Tiffin; ‘‘ The Teacher as a 
actor,—His True Qualities,’’ by “4 J. L. Lasley, Plymouth ; 
‘‘ Questions and Answers,”’ by Supt. Z. E. Rutan, Deshler; ‘‘ The 
True Aim of School Discipline,’ Supt. J. W. Carson, Wapa- 
konetta; ‘‘ The Development of Humor,’’ by Miss Emma Pad- 
dock, Sandusky ; ‘‘ The Education of Labor,’’ by Supt. John 
McConkie, Port Clinton; ‘*‘ U. 8. History in Public Schools,’”’ by 
Supt. J. W. Zeller, Findlay; Paper, by Professor Darst, Ada; 
Paper, by Supt. J. W. Dowd, Toledo; Annual Address, Monday 
evening, Dee. 28, by Supt. J. J. Burns, Dayton,—subject, “‘ The 
Reading Habit.”’ The officers of the Association are: Pres.—J.;W. 
Knott, of Tiffin; Vice-Pres.—E. P. Dean, of Kenton; Sec.—Miss 
Idora Rose, of Van Wert; Ex-Com.—C. W. Butler of Defiance, 
D. R. Boyd of Van Wert, and A. G. Crouse of Marion. 


MissouRt.—Of the eighty-one teachers who comprise the corps 
of teachers in the public schools of St. Joseph, there are only two 
who do not cabectibe to some educational journal, and most of them 
subscribe to more than one. Can any other city, East or West, 
make a much better showing than this ? 


special from Austin says: ‘‘ The State Land Board 
held a socleneel’ santlahs Nov. 27, and finally adopted an address 
to the governor on the subject of the land laws and their open vio- 
lation. The address says that the Board learns that the land in- 
closure act, and the act for the sale and lease of educational lands 
have been, and are now being, openly and notoriously violated ; 
that a scope of country in the western part of the state embraci 

over 100,000 square miles, nearly one-half of which is educatio 

land, is held by a population not exceeding 5,000 souls; that a 
large majority of these occupants are there in violation of the law. 
The Board presents three alternatives to the governor in the prem- 
ises: First, new laws must be immediately to meet emer- 
gencies ; second, some plan devised by which the state constabulary 
force can be used to enforce the law; third, the educational lands 
must be abandoned to the rapacity of the few, and taxation resorted 


to for the support of the public schools.” 
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ALABAMA.—The Tuskegee Normal School at Tuskegee, which 
was organized four years ago, has been from the first under the 
control of colored teachers. During these four years 500 acres of 
land have been secured, two large buildings (one three-story frame, 
costing $6,500, and one four-story brick, costing $11,000) have been 
put up, besides one half-dozen smaller buildings. 


GEORGIA. — Miss Laura Haygood’s friends in Georgia are 
actively engaged in securing funds to assist her in building her 

irls’ mission schoo] in China. Mrs. F. C. Mallon, widow of Mr. 
B. Mallon, organizer and first superintendent of the Atlanta public 
schools and the Texas normal school, is teaching in Washington 
Seminary, Atlanta. The anniversary of Mr. Mallon’s burial in 
Atlanta occurred this month. The day is not observed under the 
present administration by the children of the public schools, but 
the beautiful monument erected by them, *‘ To the memory of 
Bernard Mallon, who loved God and little children,”’ still points 
heavenward, and is still faithfully guarded by loving hearts and 
loyal hands. With the pure white chrysanthemums which Novem- 
ber brings, always comes a sad, tender memory of this true, noble 
man, whose motto was ** uty without fear.”’ 

The senior class of the State University planted its memorial 
tree in the campus, last week, with appropriate and interesting cer- 
emonies. J. M. Haton, son of the present superintendent of the 
Atlanta public schools, has been elected permanent president of 
the class. The annual session of Hillard Institute, Forsyth, 
closed Nov. 20, with an entertainment in the hall of the hotel, 
which was enjoyed by a very large audience. V. C. Orr, princi- 
pal, has been reélected for the next year. 

Prof. H. M. Sessions, superintendent of the Atlanta University 
(colored), sent thirty gallons of milk to the prohibition headquart- 
ers for the lunch which was spread and served by the ladies for 
the prohibition voters on election day. The teachers and students 
of Clarke University (colored) have rendered most efficient service 
in the campaign againt whiskey. The campaign against the sale 
of liquor in this city (Atlanta) and county is over,—the ballots 
counted and the victory is to the prohibitionists. In this contest,— 
involving a great principle,—the negro race has solved a great prob- 
lem. They have demonstrated their firmness in standing up 
staunchly for the right,—for temperance and morality, and for the 
best interests of society and Christianity. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YORK.—A committee of the faculty of Union College 
have under consideration a scheme for revising thecurriculum. In 
all probability, with the beginning of the next college year a radical 
change will be made in the course. The requirements for admis- 
sion will be more rigid, and there will be an attempt to have each 
subject finished in the same year in whichit is begun. The general 
tendency of colleges to introduce elective courses will probably in- 
fluence action on this topic, and Union will take a prominent place 
among the educational instituticns which offer inducements to stu- 
dents desirious of preparation for certain lines of life. 

The truant law is something better than a dead letter in New 
York City. The officers of that department have, within a brief 
period, made 2,936 visits, put 218 truants in school, and procured 
the discharge of eighteen children found employed contrary to law. 

One feature of the Steuben County Agricultural Association was 
a “‘School Day,’’ at which the children, teachers, high school prin- 
cipals, directors, and trustees formed in one grand procession and 
marched around the course, reviewed by the judge. Then followed 
speeches and music. There was also a School Exposition in Floral 

all during the fair, at which prizes were distributed. 

The Union College Y. M. C. A. has resumed its weekly sessions. 
There is renewed interest manifested in the association, as shown 
by the large attendance. Prof. Hoffman gives an exposition on 
Romans every Wednesday afternoon; Prof. Max conducts a class 
in Greek Testament; and Rev. D. Darling, of the Presbyterian 
Church, a Bible class. The old Union College Historical Society 
is to be rehabilitated by Prof. De Pay. Rooms have been secured 
on the South Colonnade, and all the available memorabilia relating 
to the college, its officers and alumni, will be classified and arranged. 

The commissioners and principals of Montgomery Co. have organ- 
ized an ‘* Educational Council,’’ with the following officers: Pres., 
C. N. Cobb of Palatine Bridge; Vice-Pres., Alonzo Geweye; Sec., 
C. F. Wheelock. Bainbridge Academy has been authorized to in- 
struct a normal class next term.——The trustees of Warrensburg 
Academy have leased the academy building to the Rev. Clement T. 
Blanchet of Providence, R. L., for a term of five years. Mr. 
Blanchet intends connecting a commercial college with the academic 
department of the academy. 


New JeRrsey.—The committee of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton College appointed at their meeting last month, met on 
the 3d inst. and revised the laws of the college, special attention 
being given to those relating to hazing. Messrs. Alexander and 
Craven were appointed a committee to prepare a report of the pro- 
ceedings for publication. 

Co. Supt. Price of Warren Co., and oa. Thurber of Morris, 
propose holding a joint institute of the teachers of the two counties 
at Hackettstown. Each county is allowed $100 for expenses, and, 
by combining, better instructors and better lecturers could be pro- 
cured, and a combined institute would thus be made of much more 

rofit. 

4 State School Supt. Chapman and the trustees of the State Insti- 
tute for Deaf Mutes at Trenton, after a tour of inspection in Phil- 
adelphia institations Jast week, have decided that industrial educa- 
tion should be introduced into the school, and will endeavor to secure 
action from the Legislature to carry out their views. 

The 28th annual meeting of the N. J. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the high school building, corner Washington 
and Linden streets, Newark, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 29 
and 30. The following is the program : 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Address of Welcome by Ed. L. Joy, Esq., 

ident Bd. of Education ; Reply, by E. O. Chapman, State Supt. 
Passident’s Address. Address; Dr. E. M. Hunt, State Board of 
Health, Trenton. Hygieneand its Teaching in our Public Schools ; 
Diseussion and Questions. Teachers’ Reading Circles ; Prin. B. 
C. Gregory of Newark. 

Tuesday Evening.—Address by Dr. C. French, Newark. 

Wednesday Morning.—Address of State Supt. Chapman. Sei- 
ence Teaching in Schools; Prof. P. T. Austen, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick. Teaching Pupils to Think; Supt. A. W. Edson. 

Wednesduy A ipaema-leiaaatiel Education ; Kev. G. C. Hough- 
ton, Supt. Hudson Co. Report of Com. on Sub-primary Instruc- 
tion; Supt. Meleney, chairman. Reports of Standing Con. mittees. 
Election of Officers. C. Jacosus, Prest., New Brunswick. 

A. B. GuILrorD, Sec., Jersey City. 

Nortu CARoLrva.— Major 8. M. Finger, State Supt. of Pub- 
lie Instruction, after consulting with Attorney General Davidson, 
says the Board of Education of any county can instruct the county 
superintendent to refuse a certificate for non-attendance upon a 
county institute. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— In 1879 the Indian school at Carlisle had 84 
ils; now it has 500. The stockholders of the Swarthmore, 
Ecliege (Friends’) at Swarthmore, Delaware Co., recently held their 


an” ual meeting in Philadelphia. The report shows that while 
contributors for the aid of the college are liberal, yet it is not self- 
supporting. The school, however, is in a flourishing condition. A 
scientific class for those students who desire to become teachers has 
been established. ‘The treasurer reported a net balance of $2,544.81 
on hand. The stockholders also elected the following officers for 
the year: Treasurer, Robert Biddle; clerks, G. W. Hancock and 
Fannie A. Willetts; Managers, John Willetts, E. H. Ogden, 
Emmor Roberts, Daniel Underhill, Jane P. Downing, Elizabeth B. 
Passmore, Helen Comly, Sarah H. Powell, and Hermon Hoopes. 

The Norristown School Board at their last meeting decided to 
have fire escapes erected at the principal school buildings, as _re- 
quired by law. Prof. J. E. Kresbner, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, has passed the regular post-graduate examina- 
tion at Yale College and received the degree of Ph.D. The 
School Board of Hazle township, Luzerne Co., is the first board to 
elect a Township Supt., Mr. Joel Williams, in accordance with the 
recent act of legislature authorizing Boards in townships whose 
population is not less than five thousand to elect such officers. 
Miss H. B. Brooks, ex-Supt. of Lackawana Co., and more recently 
of the Cook Co. Normal School, Ill., has been elected a member of 
the faculty of the Normal School at California. Prof. 8. F. Hoge, 
late principal of the Tidioute schools, has accepted a position in the 
Edinboro Normal School. 


State Editor, VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 

Soutu CARoLINnA.—Almost one-third of Governor Thompson’s 
message, at the opening of the legislature, had reference to the 
educational interests of the state. He says, ‘‘ Year by year the 
fiction that attended the operations of the free public school system 
in the earlier period of its establishment has been reduced, and in 
all particulars, controlled by the school officers, it has almost disap- 
peared.”’ In order to enable school trustees promptly to settle with 
the teachers. he advocates collecting this year a double school tax. 

The South Carolina University has an attendance of 206 stu- 
dents. There are 16 students pursuing post-graduate courses. 

Last year 405 students were enrolled at Claflin University (colored). 
This year the attendance is larger and the students are more ad- 
vanced in age and in scholarship than in any year. There are, in 
this institution, five distinct courses of study, 11 teachers, and 4 
superintendents of industrial departments. In addition to the or- 
dinary school duties, students work at least an hour each day on 
farm, in the shops, or in the boarding, laundry, and sewing de- 
partments. Thus, while cultivating habits of industry, they are en- 
abled to pay a portion of their necessary expenses. 


MAINE. 

— B. M. Avery and C. C, Smith won the prizes in the sophomore 
debate at Bates College. Bowdoin College library received 121 
volumes last month. The informal receptions, by the faculty, of the 
students, at Bowdoin, on Monday evenings, is reported as working 
admirably. Colby juniors held a very enjoyable reception at 
Matthew Hall, Thursday night. Three new students will enter 
the freshman class at Colby atthe beginning of the winter term. 
Kent’s Hill has established a ‘‘ complete business college ’’ course ; 
and the experiment is reported, at the end of the first term, as 
working well. The military drill at the Maine Agricultural Col- 
lege seems a success, and the battalion is reported in ‘* better shape 
than for several years.”’ Fryeburg Academy had the largest at- 
tendance, at the term just closed, of any term in its history. Prin- 
cipal Richardson is the right man in the right place. 

— A beautiful brick school-house,only two years old, was destroyed 
by fire, in Saccarappa, last week. Tae $7,000; no insurance. 
The town must rebuild it at once, as the increase in the number of 
pupils in that town was far ahead of suitable rooms even before the 
loss mentioned. 

Mr. Suckling, the new principal in one of the Calais grammar 
schools, is pronounced a ‘‘ success’? by committee, parents, and 
pupils. The same verdict is rendered by the same parties as to 
Miss Drummond, assistantin the high school. Miss Lorne Churchill 
has returned to Calais as teacher, after working some years in other 

laces. 

‘ — Houlton Academy closed a successful term last week. The 
examining committee, Revs. C. V. Hanson and G. B. IIsley, report 
the new principal, Thomas, with his able assistants, Mr. Estes and 
Miss Fenny, as doing thorough work, and the school buildings very 
much improved in appearance. Principal Jones of the Friends’ 
Oak Grove Seminary, at Marlboro, will open a new term next 
week. This is the Friends’ school for the state, and is a very success- 
ful school. Elsworth has purchased the old county buildings, and 
will transform the court-house into a high school building. Its high 
school has not yet had “a local habitation’ of its own. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Rev. 8S. H. MeCollister, D.D., who closed his labors with the | 


Pierce Memorial (Universalist) Church in Dover last Sunday, will 

soon start on a foreign tour for observation and study, and will be 

accompanied by his son, Rev. Lee McCollister of Clairmont. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The solar camera has been introduced into the schools of Wey- 
mouth for illustration in history, geography, and the physical sci- 
ences, and it is designed, as soon as possible, to have a complete set 
of pictures to illustrate every subject taught in the schools. Indi- 
vidual teachers have introduced the camera, but Weymonth is the 
first town, so far as we know, to introduce it into general use in all 
the schools. 

— The New England Public-Schoul Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion organized on Saturday, by the election of D. B. Hagar, Ph. D., 
as president, with a strong board of directors representing the New 
England states. All systems of music teaching will be represented 
in the meeting of the association, which will be held in Boston. 

— Mr. H. A. Pulsford, of South Orange, N. J., a member of 
the sophomore class at Harvard, discovered, while working in the 
physical laboratory last week, a new method of determining the 
relative time of vibration of two tuning-forks. This method will 
be adopted in all physics courses in Harvard, and will immediately 
recommend itself in most of the other colleges. It will be known 
as the *‘ Pulsford’’ method. 

— Prof. James W. Webster, of Malden, Mass., delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Penmanship ”’ at a local teachers’ convention last week 
in Tilton, N. H. 

— The celebration of Forefathers’ day, Dec. 21, at Plymouth, 
will begin with a religious service at the Unitarian Church, to be 
followed by a public dinner at Davis Hall for 325 persons. Hon. 
Thomas Russell, president of the Pilgrim Society, will preside at 
the dinner. A special train will leave Plymouth for Boston at the 
close of the celebration. The Somerville school board has exon- 
erated Miss Minnie Turner, a primary teacher, from all blame in 
relation to the death*of a pupil in her charge. She put some cay- 
enne pepper on a little boy’s tongue for telling a lie. It was 
shown at the investigation that the sickness did not result from 
the pepper; but the board thought its use as a means of punish- 
ment ought to be prohibited. Petitions are being scattered over 
the state by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union asking the 
legislature to enact a law prohibiting the selling or giving away of 
tobacco, in any form, to miners. 


— Mr. Henry Cummings died at his residence in Haverhill, a few 


the | days ago, at the age of 63 years. He was a native of Andover, 
land a graduate of Phillips Academy. 


He was principal of the 


School street school in Haverhill for 25 years, resigning at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. He formerly taughtin Middle- 
ton, Bradford, and Gloucester. He was a man much respected by 
the citizens in that vicinity. He had been justice of the peace there 
for 30 years. 

— The following are the resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association, at their annual meeting, Nov. 28, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the tenure of office of faithful and competent 
teachers is in many places rendered insecure and uncomfortable by reason 
of the enforced annual elections of teachers, we are therefore in favor of so 
amending the law as to give to school committees the power to select teach- 
ers to serve during efficiency and good behavior. 

Resolved, That the increasing pendeney to elect school officers for merely 
partisan reasons instead of for acknowledged fitness, must lower the stan- 


dard of competency and integrity of those bodies who direct our greatest 
public interest, ana is a matter of serious concern to teachers, taxpayers, 
and parents. 

Resolved, That the state,as a beneficiary of the intellectual and educa- 
tional advancement of the people, should contribute as a state to the cost of 


supporting the schools which her laws make compulsory. 

Resolved That it is the sense of the association that in order to comply 
with the spirit of the law coucerning the tonehing of the subjects of narcot- 
ies and alcoholic stimulants in the public schools of the state, all teachers 
should have their personal habits correspond to the teaching they are obliged 
to give. 

The members of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, having re- 
ceived the intelligence of the resignation of Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, of the important office which he has 
held for more than sixteen years, wish hereby to express our sincere appre- 
ciation of his long and valuable services at the head of our National Bureau 


of Education. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Alice Lesson, who has just closed a long term of service 
in one of the schools at Arctic, was pleasantly remembered by her 
pupils at the close of the term. 

— The pupils in the Providence publie schools did a very com- 
mendable work of charity this year in providing Thanksgiving din- 
ners for needy families. 

— Ata reeent meeting of the young Reform Club in Providence, 
there was an interesting debate on the tariff question between sen- 
ator Aldrich, who favored protection, and Prof. E, B. Andrews, 
who spoke for free trade. 

— Rev. Thom. R. Slicer gave a lecture on ‘‘ Reading’’ before 
the Warren high school, Thursday, Dec. 3. He also read some se- 
lections, which were very finely rendered. 

— Miss Carrie U. Tanner has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
in the east district, Warren. 

— Mr. MeDonald and Miss T. S. Booth teach the school at Cen- 
terville. 

— Miss Charlotte E, Steele, for about eighteen years a teacher 
in Pawtucket, died Saturday, Dec. 5. At her funeral were expres- 
sions of esteem from her associates in Pawtucket. She had made 
an excellent record as a teacher, and was worthy of the high respect 
in which she was held. 

— Mr. Commissioner Stockwell still continues to hold institutes 
in various parts of the state. Monday, Dec. 6, the institute was 
held at Coventry. The following gentlemen took part: Mr. Stock- 
well, General Morgan, Mr. L. W. Russell, and Mr. W. E. Wilson. 

— Supt. Tarbell made report to the School Committee of Prov- 
idence, Friday evening, Dec. 11, onthe work of the term just closed. 

— There is a prospect of the Providence schools observing an 
arbor day this heal year, in commemoration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth birthday of the town. 

— Quite a number of the school-houses in Providence are over= 
crowded, and increased accommodations will soon be nee ded. 

— Experience thus far shows that the policy of establishing a 
course of one year in the normal school for graduates of high schools 
is a wise one. A large number of pupils have availed themselves 
of its advantages. 

— Miss Bessie Gardner, of Warren, is teaching in Rehoboth, Mass. 

To the Teachers of Rhode Island: —At the last meeting of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction a committee, consisting of T. 
J. Morgan, H. S. Tarbell, G. A. Littlefield, A. F. Pease, W. N. 
Ackley, M. Lyon, Sarah E. Doyle, J. M. Sawin, and T. B. Stock- 
well, was appointed to consider the propriety of forming an associ- 
ation among the teachers of the state for purposes of professional 
and general culture, and if deemed expedient, to organize such an 
association. At a recent meeting of the committee the subject was 
fully considered, and it was unanimously agreed that such an or- 
ganization was desirable, and that it should be formed immediately. 
Accordingly a constitution was adopted, and A. F. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, was requested to 
serve provisionally as president, and T. B. Stockwell, as secretary 
and treasurer. In carrying out the purposes of this Circle, courses 
of reading will be laid out for those who may wish to promote their 
general culture, as well as for those who seek more strictly profes- 
sional training. 

The following courses of study and reading are suggested : 
a Pedagogy — director, Thomas J. Morgan, principal of the State Normal 
2. Histor ,— director, E. Benj. Andrews, professor in Brown University 


3. Literature,— director, Sarah E. Doyle, principal of Girls’ Department 


of Providence High School. 
4. Geography,— director, J. M. Sawin, principal of Point Street Grammar 


School, Providence. 
5. Language,— director, L. W. Russell, principal of Bridgham Grammar 


School, Providence. 

II. It is recommended that each member shall read the books prescribed 
in Pedagogy, and those prescribed in at least one other course. 

III. It is hoped that local organizations, similar to those already organized 
in many parts of the state for mutual help and stimulus, will be formed and 
noid qucemnateas wneetings where a sufficient number of teachers can come 

ogether. 
I. The volume recommended to be read in Pedagogy before January 1, 
is Quick's Educational Reformers. 

VII. All questions regarding any subject in either department should be 
addressed to the director of that department. 

VIII. Applications for membership should be addressed to Thomas B 


Stockweli, Providence, R. I. 
CONNECTICUT. 


— The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
New London and Windham counties was held at Willimantic, Nov. 
20. The Best Disposition of the School Day ’’ was considered by 
Messrs. C. B, Jennings and S. P. Willard; ‘‘ Language ’’ formed 
the subject of an admirable paper by Miss Pilling; *‘ Spelling”’ 
was treated of by Mr. Brainard and Miss Fannie Vail, and the fol- 
lowing speakers participated in the practical and instructive dis- 
cussion which each paper suggested: Messrs. Tracy of Colchester, 
Somes of Danielsonville, Bishop and Rossiter of Norwich, Merrill 
of Willimantic, Jennings of | Ae London, and Ferguson of Put- 
nam. The following officers were appointed for the ensuing half- 
year : Pres.—Mr. N. L. Bishop ; Vice-Pres.—Mrs. M. E. H. 
Haynor; Sec.—Mr. C. F. Merrill; Eax-Com.—Messrs. Miner and 
Brainard, Misses Goodwin, Vaile, and Guile. During the after- 
noon recess the visiting teachers made a pleasant and profitable in- 
spection of the mills of the Willimantic Thread Company. In the 
evening an address was given by Dr. Morgan of the R. I. State 
N — School. The entire session was one of unusual interest and 
profit. 

— An interesting teachers’ meeting was held in the new school 
building at Taftville, Thursday, Dec. 3. It was largely attended 
by teachers from town and elsewhere. The exercises were opened 
by remarks from John W. Crary. Charles D. Hine, secretary 0 
the State Board of Education, spoke on “‘ Numbers”; I. F. Hall, 
of Leominster, Mass., on ‘‘ Geography”; and N. L. Bishop, of 
Norwich, on ‘‘Spelling.’”’” The meeting was a profitable one, and 
very creditable to all the participators. 

— There was a good attendance of school teachers at the late 
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meeting of the Hartford eg Educational Association. 
Edwin Shepard, of Newark, N. J., spoke on ‘‘ Writing,’ and 
Miss Alida B. Clark, of the Brown School, remarked upon “ In- 
termediate Geography,”’ illustrating by a class exercise. In the 
afternoon officers were elected, and Miss M. R. Webster, of the 
Welch Training School, New Haven, spoke of her methods of 
teaching primary geography during the first two years. Discussions 
followed the various papers, and good suggestions were brought out. 

— The New Haven authorities have voted to expend $,6000 
annually on a public library. It is to be hoped that some other 
cities in Connecticut will follow such a worthy example. 

— By a small majority in a light vote the people of Hartford re- 
fused, on Wednesday, to increase the high school grounds by pur- 
chasing the Williams property. This may, and doubtless will, prove 
to be a short-sighted policy. 

— The Sheffield Scientific School has an unusually large number 
of students this year. 

— The school children of Hartford have been required by the 
Board of Education to furnish certificates of vaccination. 

— Several school principals of Hartford, interested in studying 
the science of education, have organized a club for the study of 
pedagogy. The club will first take up Comenius. Atthe next reg- 
ular monthly meeting several short papers bearing upon the life, 
times, and educational theories of Comenius will be read and dis- 
eussed. The club will meet in the office of Mr. Hine, the secretary 
of our State Board of Education. 


THE COLLEGES. 


— A friend of Dartmouth College has purchased and presented 
to the institution the valuable Rood estate at Lebanon, N. H. 


— About four hundred persons have availed themselves of the 
non-resident and post-graduate courses of study of the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington. 


— The new catalogue of Brown University, just issued, shows a 
total attendance of 239. There are about 100 scholarships (sixty- 
four of $1,000 each), the income of which is given to students need- 
ing money. 

— At the annual fall meeting of the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, held November 20, the gift of $60,000 was acknowledged as 
received from Henry W. Sage to found a new professorship in eth- 
ics and moral philosophy. 


— Hobart College sustained a serious loss by the burning of its 
library building, November 20. The students, led by President 
Potter, rushed into the building and saved many valuable books 
and papers; but in the upper rooms thousands of old and valuable 
books that cannot be duplicated were burned. A marble bust of 
Dr. Hall, formerly president of the college, was destroyed. The 
tatal loss is $25,000, with partial insurance. 


— Williams College catalogue gives the number of students as 
258. Among the new professors appears the names of E. P. Mor- 
ris in Latin and German; P. F. Bicknell, assistant in Latin and as- 
sistant librarian. James Gilfillin is added to the trustees. Elect- 
ive studies are offered to the seniors in ten branches. After the 
commencement of 1887 the old method of granting a master’s de- 
gree to bachelors of arts of three years’ standing and upward upon 
simple application will be discontinued. 


Inp1ANA.— Indications point to a larger attendance at 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association than ever known 
before. Persons wishing to attend should address C. S. 
Oleott, Chicago, at once. Applications for certificates 
will not be received later than Dee. 24. 


Prof. | 


GEMS FROM THE MEETING OF THE 
MASS. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


— The chief moral element in common school instruction comes 
from wholesome discipline. — Wm. T. Harris. 


— The most important part of education is the influence of the 
educated on the uneducated.—Miss Helen Magill. 


— We want to put inte the minds of boys and girls the ideas 
that material interests are of the lower order, and that true living 
is found in serving others.— Wm. T. Gallagher. 


— If the average man must devote himself to making money, let 
the average woman be educated to overcome the selfishness of the 
age.— Miss Magill. 


— The secret of the inductive method lies in the element of per- 
sonal discovery as exercised by the stadent.— Prof. G. S. Shumway. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Art Age, for November, has a beautiful Forbes Photogravure of a 
reoky coast marine, by M. F. H. NeHaas, N.A., anda cattle picture by Jas. 
M. Hart, N.A., in the cember issue. The Art Age is printed in two colors. 
Twenty-five cents acepy. Turnure & Gilliss Brothers, publishers, 75 Fulton 
street, New York. 

— Blackwood’s Magazine for November is an admirable nvmber of this 
most popular magazine. It opens with a strong article of Tory advice on 
“The Duty of the New Electorate.” It contains a group of seven graceful 
poems on French themes, and a caustic review of Mr. Gladstone’s late gov- 
pa Leonard Scott Publication Co.; $3.00 per year, 30 cents per single 

r. 

— The chief article in Shakespeariana for November is a long and thorough 
paper on “ The Predecessors of Shakespeare.” The Departments, Notes 
and Queries, The Drama and the Miscellany. are well up to the standard. 
The drama is especially strong, and the Dramatic Chronicle is a new and 
valuable feature. Leonard Scott Pub. Co., Philadelphia. $1.50 per year; 15 
cents per single nnmber. 

— The Contemporary Review for November is a strong number. It opens 
with a valuable paper on “The General Election in France,” by M. Jules 
Simon. Dr. Walter Moxon discusses “ Faith Healing,” Mr. T. M. Healy 
* Ulster and Ireland,” and the “ Position of Greece in the Present Crisis” is 
examined by a Greek Statesman. Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadel- 
phia. $4.50 per year; 40 cents a number. 


— Teaching will be numbered among the professions when it 
has a literature, and its licentiates read it, both in its textual and 
its professional aspects; for without written principles and well 
established traditional practice, the profession is empirical and 
the professor a theorist.—Thomas W. Bicknell. 


— There is nothing peculiarly masculine about knowledge or pe- 
culiarly feminine about ignorance.— Miss Magill. 


— There is no valuable work that does not involve drudgery, 
and no power to carry a pupil through the drudgery if he does not 
have it within himself.— Prof. F. A. Hill. 


— Memory is loyal, not slavish, to inductive knowledge.— Prof. 
G. S. Shumway. 

— The schools should teach enough to help a boy to find out 
what he most likes and wishes to do in life. —Prin. H. L. Clapp. 


— The principles upon which the acquisition of knowledge de- 
pends is, that all objects and subjects enumerated in the course of 
studies to be pursued, or adapted representations of them, must be 
brought into the ‘presence of the learner's mind. — Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, 

— The true college-bred woman is she who sweeps a room as by 
God’s laws.—Miss Magill. 


— Competent supervision and trained teachers seem to-day to be 
the needs most felt, and, fortunately, appreciated.—Supt. FE. P. 
Seaver, for Com, on Educational Progress. 

— Language, as taught now, is forced into service before it is 
ready for work, and reading and composition are neglected. —Supt. 
H. F. Harrington. 

— In German schools no side issues are introduced to make the 
children generally intelligent.— Larkin Dunton. 

— Lack of high character at home should look for one result,— 
the repetition of self in children. —Prin. H. C. Hardon. 

— In science teaching the object to be kept in view should al- 
ways be the development of the observing, memorizing, and logical 
powers of the child.—Prof. J. H. Pilsbury. 

— Grammar by absorption is silly stuff.— Prof. Shumway. 


Hunpreps of young men come West every year to 
enter business life. A thorough course of instruction in 
business is an invaluable preliminary step. H. B. Bry- 
Ant’s Chicago Business College has all the requirements 
of a first-class institution. ‘l‘wenty professors, a thorough 
and practical course, elegant and commodious apartments, 
world-wide reputation, and plenty of students. 


— The Quarterly Review for October is an unusually good number. It opens 
with a searching review of the Revised Version of the Old Testament, in 
which the writer pays a high tribute to the learning of the Revision Com- 
mittee, but differs with them in their attempt to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text on the authority of the ancient versions. The Leonard Seott Publica- 
tion Co., Philadelphia. $3.00 per year; 90 cents per single number. 


— The list of contributers to the Christmas number of The Brooklyn Maga- 
zine include Will Carleton, Rev. Robert Collyer, Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, Mrs. Admiral Dahigren, Lilian Oleott, the young 
Brooklyn actress, and others. “Is Boston Losing its Literary Prestige ?” is 
the interesting question discussed in this number, by Julian Hawthorne, 

' Thomas Wentworth Higginson, R. W. Gilder, O. B. Frothingham, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Frederick Henry Hedge, Dr. C. A. Bartol, and others. 


— With the December issue the peegetone Magazine of American History 
closes its fourteenth volume. This publication, which has done so much in 
recent years to make American history popular, by presenting it in a pleas- 
ing and engaging manner, has now the largest circulation of any magazine 

, of its characterin the world. Its contributions for December are all spirited, 

timely, and readable. Indeed, it is a strong and substantial, as well as a 

charming number. Subscription price, #5.00 a year inadvance. Published 

at 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have the exclusive sale in 
America of the two leading British Quarterlies. he Edinburg Review, which 
was begun in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Brougham, was 
for years the leading review of the world. The Quarterly, which was begun 
in 1809, has treated with marked ability the various political and social ques- 
tious which have arisen in the past seventy years. Its articles on literary 
topics have also been of unquestionable abiilty and great inflnence. Terms, 
$4.00 a year each; single numbers $1.00. 

— Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, for December, is a valuable num- 
ber. This magazine was established seventeen years ago, with the view of 
presenting to professional readers the best selected material from English 
and continental scientific serials. It has never departed from the path laid 
out for it. It has never truckled to any invention, idea, or measure; and 
while its pages have been always open to full and free discussion of facts 
and principles, it has always been neutral and unbiased. Price $5.00 a year. 
D. Van Nostrand, New York City. 

— Harper's Magazine, for December, is especially a Christmas number. It 
may fairly be said to be the most brilliant number ever issued. Among its 
contributors are George William Curtis, Charles Dudley Warner, W. D, 
Howells, Constance Fennimore Woolson, Charles Egbert Craddock. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Edwin Arnold, William Black, R. D. Blackmore, George 
H. Rroughton, Brander Matthews, C. P. Cranch, and W. H. Gibson, and the 
illustrations are from such artists as Abbey, Reinhart, Boughton, Gibson, 
Calderon, Pyle, Fredericks, Dielman, and Smedley. The number contains 
nineteen full-page engravings. 

— The Quiver, for December, begins a series on “ Famous Pictures and the 
Lessons they Teach,” with Sir Joshua Reynold’s “ Infant Samuel,” giving a 
very satisfactory engraving after the original. Dr. Robert Maguire points 
out the lesson and makes it as plain to all as it is beautiful. A paper, one to 
be read and well digested. is ** A Husband and Wife Mutual Improvement 
Society,” by the Rev. E. J. Hardy. In Short-Arrows is a portraitof the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and some interesting stories illustrated with 
sketches from life in the ragged school. Cassell & Company, New York; 
#1.50 a year in advance. 

— The December number of Cassell’s Family Magazine brings toa close two 
serials that have been followed with interest by the readers of the magazine 
since their beginning. The instructive and descriptive articles are “ By- 
Paths of Commerce: The Translator and Reviver.” The Boston Society for 
the Encouragement of Study at Home is described. An interesting paper 
with illustrations describes the * Early Home of Florence Nightingale.” 
The papers on “ Remunerative Employment for Gentlewomen” are contin- 
ued. The Family Doctor prescribes forthe inner man. ‘“ The Gatherer” is 
as usual filled with useful information, and poetry gives a light touch to its 
pages. Cassell & Co., New York; $1.50 a year in advance. 


disputable is a proof of weak mind 
eattie. 


— To think | 
and captious temper.— 


Prof. Johnston has found FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Buy DR JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S 


out that there are some other, 
things in history besides wars 
and political conventions. It 
seems time that our children 
Should be taught that we are 
a nation of civilians and not 
a tribe of warriors.— From Gro. 
H. Hoss, President af Baker University. 


JOHYSTOWS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo, 
Pp. 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata.- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 


ASTRONOMICAL LANTERN, 


Price, with seventeen sides and a copy of “ How To 
FIND THE STARS,” $4,450. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Pince, Boston, 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers, 
Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. 
Soldan’s Grubes’ Method In Pr 


Orocker’s 
Ely’s Latin in the Public Schoole, 


Primary Fridays, 
Primary Fridays. No. 2, 


GAMES. 


, Quotations, (Shake-peare), 


Richards’ Natural drithmetic, 


Batchellor's Bouquet of son 
Teacher’s Manual, Part I. 
Bangs’ Outlines of Map Drawing. 


School and Home Entertainments. 
Sent gratis on application. 
HENRY A. YOUNG &CO,, 
55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass 
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WOMAN'S Exchange Teachers’ Bureau sup- 

plies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Familes,and Churches. Also 
Bookkeepers, to business firms. 
Address MRS. A. D. CULVER, 329 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
» I will take them in exchange for books 
Please send me a list of those you wou 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catal 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cater 
logue. Send orders fer cheap Schoo! Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
=e 


Milton’s Masque o 


| Little People, Second Reader, 


e of cheap, miscellaneous books, 


Singers, 
CHICAGO, 


**The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir and Congregational Use,” 


Songs of Christian Praise. 


Published with or without Selections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H RICHARDS, D_D, : 


Teachers’ Envelopes ‘two), each. 
Envelopes, firat year (four 


Educational 


TEACHERS’ BOOK 


Arithmetic, 
Doty’s Rules and Hints on Teaching, 

Ae Lessons on Color in Primary Schools,, 


Perkins’ Rhyme of the District School, 


Hennequin’s Questions on French Grammar, 


Elements and Compounds, (Chemistry), 
Queer Christmas Gifts, (Amusement), 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Richardson’s Graded Lang. Exercises. 3 
Tonic Sol-fa Music Vourse, ks I., IT 

Suppl ment to Books I. and in Siaff Notation, 
Step Modulator, for Books I., and Il 


for tonic Sol-fa, 
Sprague’s Hamlet of hakespeare, cloth, 


aper 4 
Masterpieces in Literature, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
The Story Without an Knd, Fourth Reader, 


SUPPLEMENTARY SINGING, 


School Songs, 4 grades, 5 books, each, 
Three Beautiful songs for Ladies’ Voices, 
The Little Diadem; or Little Songs for Little 


COLOB AND FORM. 


) 
Second and Third 
Ss. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


85 Metropvlitan Block, Chicago, Iil. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Howipays Screntiric Girrs. — Handsome, 
Practicvl and Inexpensive Electrical Machines for 
Chistmas.—It is very unfortunate that children 
acquire little information in regard to the impond- 
erable agents from want of experimental instrue- 
tion. Alone by itseif, electricity, or optics, or 

neumatics, become to them mere abstractions. 
Now that the holiday season has come, many and 
various are the objects given to children, some ad- 
5 | apted for use, others for amnsement, but few for 
instruction. It is quite possible, however, to con- 
struct certain scientific objects by which a lad ean, 
not only be made happy in their possession, but 
which at the same time may become a prominent 
feature in his educaton, Prof. Curt W. Meyer, 
of 357 4th Ave., New York, presents for the holi- 
day season a very perfect set of electrical instru- 
ments. In a convenient box may be found a com- 
pact electrical plate machine, perfectly capable of 
generating electricity with electrical orrery, cannon, 
5 | bells, pith ball electrometer, Leyden jar, head of 
Medusa, and a Geissler, or Vacuum tube with other 
apparatus. Now, all these various objects are con- 
tained in a box not more than a foot square, and 
can be sold at $15, the same cost as many a useless 
toy. This electrical machine answers perfectly 
for all class experiments. The philosophical in- 
strument maker of to-day is not required to turn 
out ponderous machines for purposes of public in- 
struction. A class is much more impressed when 
science is taught them by means of simple instru- 
25 ments. This robs science of half its mystery. All 
. - 175 the wonderful progress electricity, magnetism, and 
years (four) .95 optics have made is due to the adoption of the 
A sar and most inexpensive machines. Prof. 

Sess, by his inventions, has endeavered to pre- 
sent to parents and teachers apparatus explanatory 
of science which can be sold at low cost. His 


S. 
Mailing Price. 
$1 


"30 
el 


40 
Pts., ea. .10 
III., @@., 


The Congregationalist says: ‘It has been compiled 


with a discrimisatiog wisdom and taste and edited with | Pres 


a thoroughness which are uncommon.” 

The New York Observer says: ‘It contains every- 
thing essential to a hand-book for general worship and 
special services.” 

“The Advance says: One of the choicest, richest, and 
most e hymn books published.’ 

The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass, says: “In its 
musical pars this service book is probably not surpassed 
by any other in the langnage”’ 

The New York Times says : “ In its mechanical ar- 
= = ta the book leaves scarcely anything to be 

red.’ 


ta Returnable copies sent free to Pastors or Church Committees desiring books for examination. 


A twenty-four page pamphlet, containing specimen 


aidress on application to 


TAINTOR BROS, MERRRILE & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Rev. Geo. L. Spining D.D., Pastor Woodlawn Ave 
Charch, Clevelaud, Ohio, says: “It is the best 
I have ever seen 

Rev. J. E, Rankin, D.D., says : ‘‘ The book is a grand 
— ae the best of its kind I have ever ex- 
amined ” 

Rey. James Powell, D.D., says : ** Of all hymn books 
now before the public, of which I have knowledge, 
THE BEST” 

Rey. A. Hastings Ross, D.D., Pastor First Congrega- 
tional Cuurch, Port Huron, Mich , says: ‘‘ 1t meets our 
highest exnectations.”’ = 

Rey. J. G. Vose, D.D., Providence, R I. says: “ Our 
peop are unaaimous in its favor,and epj»y it more 
and more ”’ 


pages, testimonials, price-list, etc., mailed free to any 


Special agents for 

D.C Heata & Co., Boston, 
4. LoveLL & Co,, New York, 
H. A. Youxe & Co., Boston, 
D. Lotsarop & Co., Boston, 
New Ena. t Co., Boston, 
F. H. Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


OF CHICACO 

I fast have £00 primary and intermediate teachers at 
once te fill present vacancies. 

Special Offer. We will register primary and in- 


Send for catalogues. 

Local agents wanted 
in every Western 
State. 


tewmediate teachers without charge till Jan. 1st, 


great desire then is to arouse a general love of 
scientific study, and as it is quite certain that all 
the needful facts and principles may be produced 
with simple appliances, young people and even old 
‘ones can then be brought into contact with actual 
experimental demonstrations. 


THE GERMAN-ENGLISH 
PUZZLE PRIMER, 


esigned to assist beginrers in German, by acquainting 
thous with those which are similar in the two 


langueges. PRICE, 25 CENTS, 
Apply to MRS, MARY J. TABER, 
bad a No. 7 Lincoln 8t., New Bedford, Mass, 


q 
| 
| 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Rabbi's Spell. - - - - - Cumberland D Appleton & Co, N Y, #25 
Samuel Brohl. New ed. - Cherbuliez 25 
Farthest North. - - - - - Lanham 1 25 
Robert and Mary Moffat. - - - - - offat AC Armstrong & Co, N Y, 2 50 
Commentary on Ist Epistie of Corinthians. - - Edwards - « o 2 50 
What the Little Ones Saw. - - - - Cheerful Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 25 to 2 00 
Children of all Nations. - - - - 1 25 to2 00 
Handel. - - - - - e Clarke 50 
Charlies Dickens. - - - - - - Dickens 50 
of Textile Fabrics. - - - - Hummel bea 2 00 
Life of Samuel Bowles. 2 Vols. - - - - Merriam Century Co, N Y. 3 00 to 5 00 
Monday Club Sermons. - - e - - Cong. S. 8. and Pub. So, Boston, 1 50 
Three Years at Glenwood. - Winslow “ “ 1 25 
Katie Robertson. - - bed as “ “ 1 26 
The Thread of Gold. - - - 7 - Wilbur Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 80 
A Summer in the Rockies. - - - - - Woodbri 1 00 
Red Letter Poems. I[lus. Ed. - - - - T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 8 50 
The Mistletoe Bough. H. F.8.L.No.499. - - Braddon Harper & Bros, N Y, 20 
Goblin Gold. - - - - - - - Crommelin 25 
Strange Stories. - - - - Eggleston 1 00 
The Land and the Book. 3d - Thompson 6 00 to 10 00 
Wanderings of Ulysses. - - - - - Witt * aa ad 25 
Life and Times of W.8. Johnson. - - - - Beardsley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 2 50 
Italian Popular Tales. - - - - - Crane = ae bid 2 50 
Bonnyborough. - - - - - - Whitney 1 50 
We Two Alone in Europe. Ninde Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago, 1 50 
A Captive of Love. - - - - - Bakin Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 
A Woman's Inheritance. - - - - Douglass = 2 ¥e 1 50 
Othmar. - ° - ° - - - Rame J B Lippincott Co, Phil, 1 00 
But Half a Heart. - - - - - Oliver D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 26 
Helps by the Way. - - - - - W. & H. 1 00 
The Rover of the Andes. - - - - Ballantyne Thos Nelson’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Rose Raymond’s Wards. - ° - - ° Vandegrift Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 50 
Railr Transportation. - - - - - Hadley GP Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 50 
The Lady of La Garaye. - - - - - Norton AD F Randolph, N > 1 50 
Honoria. - - - - - - Porter 1 25 
The Celestial Country. - - - - - St. Bernard of om o sd 2 25 
Lulu’s Library. Vol.I. - - - ° - - berts Bros, Boston. 1 00 
Jackanapes. - - - - - - Ewing si ys ” 1 00 
Wonders of the Heavens. - - - - Flammorion Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Mountain Adventures. - - - - pa “i oad pis 1 00 
Wonders of Sculpture. - - - - Viordut 1 00 
English Home Life. - - - - Collier Ticknor & Co, Boston 100 
Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson. 400 
Chatterbox for 1886. - - - - - - The Worthington Co, N Y, 1 25 
Ring-a-Round-Rosy. - - - - - 100 
The Insuppressible Book. - - - - - Spencer & Harrison S E Casino & Co, Boston, 1 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. — The constant feeling of being ‘* ig ey out’’ 


— The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 


Of the eternal, glorious 
—George Herbert. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER 
Om, with for Wasting, 
Delicate Children. Dr. Nysewander, of Des Moines, 
Towa, says: ‘‘ I have used Scott’s Emulsion, and 
find it satisfactory in every respect. Children take 
it readily with excellent results.’’ 


— How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will : 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 
—Sir Henry Wotton. 


— ‘‘ How my back does ache!’ All desease of 
the Kidneys, retention of urine, and female weak- 
ness are cured by Hunt’s Remedy. 

A standard specific and absolute cure is found 
in the great liver and kidney medicine,—Hunt’s 


Remedy. Beware of imitations. 
— Girls, 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed ; 
Drink deep. — Tennyson. 


~—I would recommend Ely’s Cream Balm to any 
one having Catarrh or Catarrhal Asthma. I have 
suffered for five years so I could not lie down for 
weeks at a time. Since I have been using the 
Balm I can lie down and rest. I thank God that 
ou ever invented such a medicine.— FRANK P. 
URLEIGH, Farmington, N. H. 


and ‘‘ used up”’ can readily be removed by using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


— Go speed the stars of Thought 
On to their shining goals,— 
The sower scatters broad his seed, 


The wheat thou strew’st be souls. 
—Emerson. 


— THE HOUSES WE LIVE IN, (IN OTHER 
WORDS, onr bodies) are held on repairing leases. 
We must strengthen and renew them when they 
exhibit signs of weakness and decay. In Dr. Rich- 
mond’s Samaritan Nervine the Debilitated, the 
Bilious, the Rheumatic, and the Dyspeptic, will 
find the most genial Tonic and Restorative ever 
offered to the suffering invalid. $1.50. 

— Quiet talk she liketh best, 

In a bower of gentle looks,— 
Watering flowers or reading books. 


—Mrs. Browning. 
| =< My son, age nine years, was afflicted with 
| Catarrh; the use of Ely’s Cream Balm effected a 


' complete ceure.—W. E. HAMMAN, Druggist, Eas- 


ton, Pa. 50 cts. a package. See ady’t. 


ApviceE To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
/ awakes as ‘‘ bright as a utton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


527 eow tf 


AID IS ALWAYS NEEDED! 


Therefore, Order Some of These Helps for Teachers, 
PRACTICAL WORKS IN GEOGRAPHY.— By Henny MoCORMICK, Prof. of Geography in 


the Illinois Normal 
A guide for the teacher of mary, Elemen 
gestions as to the best methods of teaching it. 


graphical information, system of public land surveys, etc., etc. 


vocabulary, is just out. 


pp., postpaid, $1.00. 


and Advanced Geography ; telling what to teach, and . 
book also contains ry: ‘ 


amount of very valuable geo- 


A new edition, with 15 pp. of pronouncing 


HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8. HISTORY.—By Jno TRAINER, County Supt. Macon 


Co., IL 


tious fer Study are to the point; just wh i 
Auswers, about 1,000, will arouse an interest in any history class. Review Questi 
points in history. Eight thousand copies of this work have been sold, and still the sale is 


Consists of Brace outlines, admirably selected. These will save the teacher much work. Direc. 
teachers and pupils need. Queer Questions with 


ous cover all important 
increasing. I have 


ecores of the most flattering testimonials. 225 pp., postpaid, $1.00. 
CURIOUS COBWEBS.— 225 questions upon miscellaneous subjects. Will arouse am interest in 


schools and home. Price, 20 cents. 


FAVORITE SPEAKER SERIES.— Primary 
for 60 cents. Also a host of other Speakers and Dialogue Boo 


Intermediate,‘25c.j; Higher, 25c, The three 


DRAWING DESIGNS,—1290n Sheets. Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20 cents, 
NEW CATALOGUE.— 32 pp. Brimfal of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, School Games, Singing 


Books, Speakers, 
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etc., etc. 
@™ Don’t fail to write me. Mention this paper, 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Latin and Gree 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
k at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


» Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inmter- 


Students 
limear Series of C 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for 


, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their 


translation, word for 


years, and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen e and free. 
416 COHAHLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 


Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 


Continental Primary Physiology, 


Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


Send for specimen pages and circulars. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS, 


STUDENTS, 


ERAL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 


ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


AND GEN- 


Send six cents for 


A PR IZE receive free, a costly 
se which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right ooer than anything else in this 
e@ workers absolutely sure. 


world, 


whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


Terms 


Fortunes await t 
ed free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of lea’ present situation. Evenings 
Saturdays will 


Write for information, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BOOKS 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 


years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. 


It now 


presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 
illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 


reprinted in handsome style, for 2 


Abbott, Jacob. Bulwer-Lytton. Dante. Green, J. R. 
éschylus. Bunyan. i Greenwood, Grace. 
ZEsop. Burke. D’Aubigne. Grimm. 

Alden, E. T. Burns. De Foe. Guizot, 
Allerton. Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton. 
Ancient Classics. | Cesar. De Quincey Haweis, 
Andersen. Calhoun. De Stael. Hemans. 
Arabian Nights. Campbell. Dickens. Herbert. 
Argyll, Duke of. | Carlyle. Doré. Herodotus. 
Aristotle. Cervantes. Dryden, Hervey, John C, 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. Durfee, Hewitt, A. 8. 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, Homer. 

Arthur, T, 8. Chinese Classics. Eliot, George Hood, Thomas 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. Emerson Horace. 

Bacon. Cicero. Euripides Houston, Sam 
Bain, Alex. Coleridge. Farrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos 
Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. Forbes, Arch’ld. Hume, David. 
Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. Fox, Rev. John. Huxley. 

Birrell, Augustine. | Conway, Hugh. Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. 

Black, William, Cooper, Peter. Geikie, Archibald. | Irving. 

Bonney, C. L. pt ong Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins, 
Bronte. Cra Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey. 
Browning, Mrs. Creasy. Goethe. Johnson, Sam. 
Bryant. Cromwell. Goldsmith. Josephus. 
Buffon. Curtis, Geo. Wm, | Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 


CENTS. The best edition ever made in 


es, may be had for 4 CTS. 


Revolution. 


THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 TS a pear, gives a vast 
e 


amount of choice reading, besides 


or one year free with books to 


all the news of iterar 


Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE, 


amount of $1.00, purchased this mopth. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., 


Twenty Millio 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 


Dollars 


America, and the QNLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $78 for the set-—$600 was 


paid for 


the set from which it is reprinted. The following are S§QME of the Authors 


now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, 


by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 


Keats. 
Kennedy. 

err, heus C. 
Kingsley, Rev. C, 
Lamartine, 
Lamb, Charles. 
Linton, E, Lynn. 
Locke. 


aulay. 
Mackenzie. 
Martineau. 
Mayo. 
Mencius. 
Mill, John Stuart, 
Milman. 
Milton. 
Moore. 
Miller. 
Mulock-Craik. 
North, Christop’er. 


BOOK-SELLER 


Book-seller in eath 


Ossian. 

Ovid, 

Parton, James, 
Payn, James. 
Peabody, 8. H. 
Phelps, Gen. J. W, 
Phillips, Wendell. 
Pindar, 


Rollin. Thackeray. 
Rossetti. Thayer, W. M. 
Ruskin. Thompson, Maurice 
Russell, W. Clarke, | Thompson, Judge. 
Sale, George. Thucydides, 
Schiller. Trench. 
Schmucker. Trevelyan. 
Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollo 

Seneca. Trumbull. 
Shelley. ndall. 
Smalley, E. V. irgil. 

Smiles, Samuel. Washi 

Smith, Dr. Wm. Weems. 
Sophocles, Wesley. 
Southey. _| Whicher. 
Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K. 
Spielhagen. Whittier. 
Stewart, Balfour. | Willis, N. P. 
Storrs, Rev. R. 8. | Wilson. 

St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. 
Swift, Dean. Wood, 
Tacitus. Wordswort 
Taylor, Dr. G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
Taylor, H. Xenophon. 
Tennyson. Yonge, C. M. 


§ all over the continent sell my publications; the leading 


town often has exclusiv 
wanted at every Post-Office and in eve 


liberal terms. FATR TERMS to 


before payment on reasonable evidence 


New York. P. O. Box 1227- 


B 


ive agency. A CLUB AGENT 
neighborhood where I have no Agent; 
UYERS—books sent for examination 
of good faith. 


j 
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a | Some Late Publications. 
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4 
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Plato. 
Longfellow. Platt. 
Lossing, B. J. Pliny. 
Luther, Plutarch. 
| Lytton, Bulwer, Pope. 
Porter, Jane. 
Prescott. 
; Procter, A. 
R. A, 
Pryde, David. 
Ramage, C. T. 
i Rawlinson,George. 
Reade, Charles. 
Richardson, C. F, 
Roche, 
| Rogers. 
Roget. 
q 


Dec. 17, 1885. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TRUE ECONOMY. 


Every one must practice true economy to succeed in 
life. But it is no economy to buy *‘ shoddy ” articles: 
bad Flour, bad Butter, and bad Food of any kind are 
not economical to use at any price: a thousand times 
worse is a “shoddy ” medicine that pretends to cure, 
bat makes the patient worse. 

aa Asthe best food is the cheapest because it ia 
nutritious and strengthening to the whole system, even 
in small quantities, so is a pure medicine, which cures 
everytime, even in small doses; therefore always keep 
in d these Jen Solid Facts. 


ea “ There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 
Hount’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy, for the diseases 
it is prepared for than in a barrel of the so called cures; 
the dose is 20 to 30 drops. 

ey It cures, restores, regulates, and invigora‘es the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary Or- 
gans, creates a marvellous appetite and rebuilds the 
entire system, and it is ** Never known to fail,” 

ee It will prevent as well ascure Malaria, Fevers 
and Rheumatism and all diseases which come from im- 
pure blood. Keep the fountain and the springs that 
supply it pure, and the stream flowing therefrom will 
be healthful and life-giving. 

Special and interesting case of Bright's disease 
described on second page of our Banner Book. 

e@™ Hunt's (Kidney and Liver) Remepy purifies 
the Blood, thereby keeping the Kidneys, Liver, Stom- 
ach, Bladder, and Urinary organs vigorous wiih life 
and action, causing them to free the system from the 
poisonous waste which brings disease and death. 

«aw It reaches the seat of the disease at once — 
removes the cause —stimulates and assists the func- 
tions of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs. 

&@ Save your health by using Hunt's (Kidney and 
Liver) REMEDY, as millions will not recompense the 
loss of the priceless boon. It willcure Female Weak- 
nesses, and prevent monthly suffering. 

Correspondence freely answered by our Consulting 
Physician at this office. 


ey The largest sales are at the 
home of the medicine ; where it 
is best known. It is used most 
extensively and prescribed by 75 
physicians. What better endorse- 
ment could be offered, 


Price $1.25 Per Bottle. 


Hunt’s Remedy Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


ELY’sS 
Alleys 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
of Some, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations, A 
particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50c, by mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


HAY-FEVER 


Sickness, Con- 
St. Vit- 
us Dance, Alco- 

holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 

Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and 
Clergymen,Lawyers,LiteraryMen, 

Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 

sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 

tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 

Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 

tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 

Nervine is invaluable. 

Thousands 


proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
ARENT) 
N EIRV E 
and GONQUEROR. | 


tem. $1.50 at Drug- 
send stamp. 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de 
lightfully located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
ful. The buildings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with farnisbed dormitory, 
and grounds containing between five and six acres, 
neatly arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 

ear enrolled more than one hundred students, and 

— of indefinite expansion. Said prcpes with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 The school buildin 
‘valued at $7000) may be bought without the dormi- 

ry. Termseasy, and posession given the term follow- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? 
(Written by J. E. SHAW.) 


Astronomers, with some few exceptions, express the 
opinion that it is impossible for human beings to inhabit 
Mercury and Venus because of the great heat generated 
upon these planets by their proximity tothe Sun. They 
would have us believe that the globe upon which we live, 
having a mean distance from the Sun of 91,500,000 miles, 
is the only planet inhabitated; that Mars, Jupiter, Sat- 


urn, Uranus, and Neptune, in consequence of their great 
distance from the sun, are so cold and dark as to be un- 
inhabitable. 

Can it be possible that our learned astronomers, in this 

e of intellectual progress, can reasonably reconcile 
themselves to believe that the Creator who has brought 
into existence our Sun and her offspring, namely, the 
Planets just named. besides ten thousand millions of 
other Suns and their planets, did not possess the power 
to arrange their eyo so that the Sun’s light and 
warm rays could be refracted on all the other planets as 
well as upon this Earth ? 

For —~;' centuries the poepte of our Earth were taught 
to believe it was flat, and that upon the yielding water of 
the sea rested the crystalline dome of the sky. The Sun, 
Moon, and Plants were of a subordinate nature, their use 
being simply to give light to man. 

The discovery of America by Columbus in 1492, and the 
circumnavigation of the Earth by Magellan in 1521 proved 
its sphericity and broke the chains that bound physical 
science and | for thousands of years, and opened 
the way for the introduction of the Heliocentric System 
as taught by Pythagoras 600 years B. C. 

Not until the 16th century was this theory restored to 
life by Copernicus, and it was quickly adopted by Kepler, 
Galileo, 42d Newton. 

In 1609 Galileo invented the telescope. Tnis instru- 
ment hada magnifying power of thirty diameters, and it 
showed that each of the planets, like the Earth, rotated 
on an axis in an elliptical orbit around the Sun, which is 
the central attractive power of the System. 

The important discoveries made by Galileo demon- 
strated the correctness of the Copernicus Theory. 

Among the discoveries to which allusion has been made 
are the laws of refraction of heat and light; by these 
wonderful potncioies, all the planets are made inhabita- 
ble for human be ngs. I will now make this plain. The 
burning-glass is a double convex lens which brings the 
rays of solar heat to a focus at nearly the same point at 
which it collects the rays oi light. These rays of heut 
and light are concentrated by refraction at a shorter or 
longer distance from the lens, according to the form of 
its opposite surfaces. 

The eye of a youth asa refracting lens might be com- 
pared to the atmosphere of the planet Mercury, which is 
nearest the san and therefore the youngest of ourjsystem. 
Age flattens the eye and its focal distance is changed: 
but this distance is easily regulated by the aid of a ground 

lass lens which brings the light to a focus at the requ isite 

istance. Witha proper glass a person, however old, may 
oe enabled to seé almost as well as a youth withouta 
glass. 

The atmospheres being collections of molecules of 
oxygen and nitrogen, are vast lenses,—the great eye, so 
to speak, of each of the ones. 

Its refractive power is in operation on Mercury, whose 
distance from the Sun is 40,000,000 miles, and on Nep- 
tune, which is at the vast distance of 3,000,000,000 miles. 

As a matter of fact, the law of refraction applies equally 
to their atmospheric lenses of all the planets, doing its 
work as well, accomplishing its purpose as effectively 
for Mercury and Neptune as tor the Earth on which we 
know human beings dwell. We can, therefore, conclude 
that all the planets are peopled with human beings. 

Under this view how blest must be the inhabitants of 
Saturn with its — Satellites and grand system of 
Rings, and all the other planets surrounded by their reti- 
nue of little worlds! 

Words cannot describe the grandeur of the scene and 
magnitude of the Creator’s power. 

How beautiful is nature, how great her creative power ; 

Everything’s so perfect yet c anging every hour. 

The trees and slirubs all dressed in robes so gay, 

Like man, all must wither, die and pass away. 

But magnificent as these planets must be, which by 
reason of certain well known facts, have advanced in 
their cosmical age say 20,000 years beyond that of Earth, 
we doubt if any of them have any accommodation for 
travelers that can compete with the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite the Grand Central Depot, in the City of New 
York, since its proprietor has made certain improve- 
ments in this splendid structure; it now contains 613 
rooms, upon which more than one million dollars have 
been expended. 

Some learned philosophers have declared that it is im- 
possible that these rooms could all be inhabited. But as 
the astronomers have been mistaken in regard to the in- 
habitablity of all the members of the Solar System, so 
have these philosophers erred in regard to the possibili- 
ties of the Grand Union Hotel. 

The improvements are simply elegant, and the Hotel is 
alwars kept in perfect order. It is so convenient to all 
the depots that guests arriving by the Grand Central 
Depot have their baggage transferred to and from the 
Grand Union Hotel in five minutes free of charge, and 
save $3 carriage hire. Guests arriving by steamer or 
railroad from Europe, South, North, East, or West, are 
conveyed to the Grand Union Hotel by the Elevated Rail- 
road for from five to fifteen cents, thereby saving #3 
carriage hire. 

Much to the surprise of our philosophers, the simple 
fact is, that during the last year one hundred and ten 
thousand people occupied the 613 rooms of the Grand 
Union Hotel at $1 and upwards per day, including, of 
course, its elegant suites of rooms for tamilies, on the 
European plan. The dining-rooms, restaurant, cafe, 
lunch and wine rooms were sepenes with the best at mod- 
erate prices. Families lived better at the Grand Union 
Hotel, and for less money, than at any other first-class 


hotel in New York. 

The inhabitants of our good old mother Earth, as well 
as those of all the oer anets of the Solar System, are 
invited to give the Grand Union Hotel a trial. 

A little book entitled “ Are the Planets Inhabitated ?” 
will be mailed to any address free, upon receiving 3 cents 
in postage stamps. Address “8. 

GRAND UNION HOTEL 
New York City. 


SwWASEY’s BLACKBOARDs. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.— ‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 


make a blackboard.’’ F. W. PARKER. 


CATABRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and —— trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suff>+rer from 
this dreadful disease sending a svif-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charg>. 


— To endure is greater than to dare, but why 
endure a bad pen when Esterbrook’s superior and 
standard steel pens are within the easy reach of 
all, being sold everywhere. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports reward, excelsior, merit, 

cards. Large set samples " postpaid. 
FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


ing thesale. For full culars apply at onee to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
O41 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Dial Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS ian, Best out.” car 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


department of work. Correspondence 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'TTeachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with 


pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


for every 


solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 


PROMOTIONS. 


THROUGH THE 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
170 State Street. 

Geo. W. Gilbert to Superintendency, Manistee, 
Mich.; $1500 4H. T. Gilbert to Superintendency, 
Winona, Minn. ; $1800 Wm. Tibbals to Superintend- 
ency, Marshall, Minn. ; $1200 A.C. Dawson to Ger- 
man Professorship, Beloit College Mirs Dora Wells 
to High School Principalship, 8t. Peter, Minn 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies, Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre. 
senting any but those who are suitable 

R, AVERY, 
American 8*hool Bureau, 
2 West 8t., N. ¥. 


539 
H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Buread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


era, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfleid 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Asseciation of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circulars at once. 


|DEST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
, AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords to state that the Penn’a Ed 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering sat 
faction in her department. We consider the BKurea 
OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABLXK in the representation 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 
Dr. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


LL. 8. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Iatroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instr ction; recomm' 
g0o0d schools ents. Call on 
240 ux (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


WESTERN 
ACENCY. 
ons, a change of location, climate 
If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
r, it is to your interest to register with as. 
Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS., KAnsas Crry, Mo, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
3! E. 17th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 


ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKERPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., dc. 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Sch sols, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESsSTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central fdncational Bureat, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
SRE OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


Si7Y. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ou 0. Hanover, N. H. Address 
esident, or Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


4NNETT INS TITUTE. | For Young Ladies. 
‘or Catalogue apply a0. GANNBTT, A. 


the 
844 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 

1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 

and Tutors. 
3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 
Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


‘We invite weli qualified teachers, —we desire no 
others,— to register {with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a newsupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 
This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifieations. 
It is never too late to register,for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 


NW. B,—\XOW 18 THE TINE TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCAOUCL, estav- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
ee of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 2. 
381 H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


A’ OROBSTER. For Both Sexes. 


T 
For ulars, address 
%. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL S HOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 

Catalogues, address the Prin D. B. HaGan, Ph.D 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wuet¥iELy, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 

HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
Bpecial 

course of 6 ears. 
Course for cladees of students. Address 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 
‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


mm ches. English and Scieatifi d 
branches. an entific an: 
Goer. & Aurra. Priacinale 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


.» Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Historr, 
A. WALKSR, Prest, P Bec’y’ 
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~NEW BOOKS fo 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 24. 


r the NEW YEAR!!! 


Every teacher should have a reliable guide for selecting text-books for the Spring Term. Consult our de- 
scriptive catalogue which contains lists of standard works for all grades and all departments of study. Among 
them may ba foaal some of the mst p> palar aad sacsessfal text-books published: 

Special attention is called to our new works in the following studies, 


READING. BOTANY, LATIN, 
(including Sup. Reading), PHYSIOLOGY, GREEK, 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICS, FRENCH, 
ARITHMETIC (New Series), CHEMISTRY, GERMAN, 
DRAWING, GEOLOGY, PEDAGOGICS, 
LANGUAGE, ZOOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
ORTHOGRAPHY, GEOMETRY, HISTORY. 
Books for READING CIRCLEs. New and Valuable Maps and CHARTs. 
Catalogue, Educational Notes, etc., sent free on applicaiton. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


The Werld, ......... 
Ancient Pcepl 
Medizval and 


Engravings and 12 Steel 
teachers, 83.50. 


j 
tion, of price. 


JUST PUBLISHRD. 

; A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
; fully graded for intermediate classes. 

illustrati 9maps. 1l6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

J “The book before us is a rare specimen of whata 

school text-book should be. It is written ina clear, 

y easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 

ters and sections, and seizes u 

and essential points, so that i 

young minds.” — New England Journal of Education. 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 

Copy), $1.00 
en, -(Sample Copy), 1.00 
Medern Peoples “ 1.00 


. 61 


n the most important 
is fall of interest to 


of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publisher«, 
lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B, CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


: For the Household and Reference: 
Sarnes’ Popular Uistory of the United 5. SCHOOL EDITION, in tf volumes, sold 
‘ States, One volume. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
lates, Special Price to paper covers. 


i, THE FRIENDLY EDITION in twenty 
umes, elegan brary style, so only ; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf 


For new ili strated circular, address 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, MAss, 


Represents the original cost (including 
revision) of ** Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia,’’ and of the three great 
cyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has been 


“We 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


guages, 
Foreign Periodicals. 


4 BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S, STEIGER’S, LOCK 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE 

Lowpos, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 

aay Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 

Subscription Agency for 

CABL SCHOENHOFR, 
144 Tremont St., Boston. 


& 


thorouhgly revised and brought down 
to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 
and our men are coining money in all 
sections of the country. Teachers can 
realize $75 a week. 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 

79 Milk St., Boston. 


vHe VERY 
ano THE 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 


LATEST, 
VERY BEST. 


MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


I CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


Porter & COATES, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
j NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


PUBLISH 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 


Brandt’s German Grammar, - - - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 


Orane & Brun’s French Reader, - 


Day’s Phychol 


Hart’s German U les for students, 


(4 vols ready) 


Ireland’s Pocket Clas«ical Dictionary, - - 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus 


Bosenstengel’s German 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 


The Advanced 
to the publishers 


Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 
Lefinwell’s English Classics 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - sy 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 

Putnam’s Art Hand-Book:s. 
Putnam’s Hints forHomeReading, - - 
Putsam's Series of Atlases (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 


The Series (30 vols.), Each, 
lence Series (18 vols) Each, 


Fail list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 &16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley 8t., | RLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSO¥’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
(New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1-50 
Kthies, Esthetics, and Logic. CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
$1.00 and 1.25 Y Folks’ D Dial 
us, 120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 

for Schools, - 1.50 Containg wide of short, iain, ond single 
- -50' dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 

a ae + the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 
tie. to Lhe Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 18, 
polarged- ‘The latest and best Readings and Recitations. 


200 es. Paper, 20 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
he full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
—School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


cal Analysis, 
Anualysis,- 
Prescett’s Outlines 
ganic Analysi«, 


hysics, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


Douglas & Presceti’s Qualitative Chemi- 


Introduction 


Prescott’s First Beok of Qualitative 


IENTIFIC 
T-BOOKS, 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


250 Pages. Paper, 00cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Provision 
1s made all anes and ail occasions 


50 “In variety and originality this is the best book 
of Preximate Or- 4.75 upon receipt of price. 
c ‘ CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
- 3.00/ Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


The National School of Oratory, § Philadelphia 


COURSE OF READING FOR 1885-1886. 
REQUIRED READINCS.-— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


HUNT, 
805 BGreadway, New Work. 
HISTORY ¥4 TURE. 


Dorman Stele. 


Latin Course in English. B 


Wilkinson, D.D. (not 
Political Economy. By George M. Stecle,LL.D. .60| Human Nature, By Lyman Abbott, D D. Paper. .20 


Tum CHAUTAUQUA. 


Chantangua Spare-Min 
Ohbautangua Text- Courses 
adollar. A cortifitate is given for the 


required to be read 


.©. 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Bromfield St., 
*87) 


the clasees of '86 and 


A Day in Ancient Rome. By £. 8. Shumway...... .50 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


from an English Garden. Robert 


te Course,—Course No. 1 
Nos. 2, 3,and 4 embrace 2% 
reading of each Course. 


The Bible in the 
send, D.D. Paper ..........+. $2000 0000 30 

His Name. By Edward Everett Gale. Paver .30 
Total cost to memmbers, 


Barnes History of Rome. By J. 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman Bistory. Paper 10 | College Latin Course in English, By W. O. Wilkin.” ral and progressive method of analysis. 
y W.C. 800 1,00 


Temperance Holiday Cards.| Christmas Music Books! 


Nice, Cheap, Choice, Cute, Elegant 
WHITTIER’S ‘‘ MAUD MULLER,” set 4 cards, (with 
diamond shaped medallion; flowers and scenery), .25 
* BEER PROBLEMS,” 4 for 7 cts; Cider do, 4 cards .10 


“ mY TEMPERANCE PETS,” ( Kittens & Puppies), 05 
THE “ GROWING SONG,” embossed flowers, 4 cards .10 
THE “ SNOW SCENES,” (How to Keep Warm), “ .10 
THE BRAVE REPLY ” set, 16 

Sample sent from'any set at same rate. 
Elegant single cards, panels, folders, etc., at 5, 8, 10, 
12. 15, 18, 29, 25, 30, and 50 cents each. 
A great variety at 1 cent each, and also 15 cents per 
hundred. Assorted lots of there sent for 15 cents. 
Address MI8S JULIA COLMAN, 
548 b 72 Bible House, New York City. 


T. S. DENNISON Publishes, 
i63 Randolph St., CHICACO, 


School and Parlor 
Dialect Readings, by H. M. Soper. The latest, 


funniest, and best .... 25 
Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 
pular. (4.Nos) Price per number........... 25 
Shadow Pictures and Pantomimes, by Sarah L. 
MtOcking .... 25 
Work and Piay, by Mary J. Jacques, 50 
Friday Afternoon Dial 
Friday Afternoon 25 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs, Jarley..........-++.+-. 25 
Dialogues from Dickens 25 
An Iron Crown, a new novel ... .... ...--.s++0+++. 1,50 
Man, by G. D. Lind. 750 pp., beautifully illustrated, 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the very head of all 
books forteachers. Endorsed by y State 


Supts Pagesfree. Agents wanted .......... 
Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. Cat- 
alogue free. 547 j (m) 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Less in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevone’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.410 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “newton. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
Send for catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS: MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary eee 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Coler Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of | Prana’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
a" For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
BReed and Kelilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Khysiology and Hygiene; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
W ANTED Practical Canvassers of experienced an 
ability, to establish Agencies in ever 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA 
AND HYGIEN'C GUIDE; ed for 
amily and individual use, by three o hiladel hia’s 
most noted Medical Men and Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been approached for completeness 
authership, illustrations, and practical 
value. $1,000 to $5,900 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready for work. Address,stat- 
ing age, experience, etc., JOHN E, POTTER & CO,, 
Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


40 | who desire to try it, we have issu 


Christmas Cantatas for Children. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT, (25 cts., $2.40 per dozen.) 
Easy and pretty. Every school should give it. 


Message of Christmas, (30 cts.. $3 per dozen, 
Easy. For children with assistance of adults, 


Sweet Picture Song Books. 
Gems fer Little Singers. (30 eo 90 per dozen.) 
Fresh Flowers. (25 cts., $2.40 per dozen.) 

Four Splendid & very Cheap Collections. 


American Ballad Cellectieon, 50 cts. 
“ Dance Music Collection, 50 cts. 
‘6 Piane Masic Collection. 50 cts. 
tseng and Cherus Coll,, 50 cts, 
Notice that these are large books, and cannot be 
mailed, except for price an tage, or 65 cts. All 
other books mentioned are ed, post free, for retail 
price, 


Valuable Piano Music Collections. 


Piano Classics 81.00 
Leaves of 1,00 


25| Valuable Song Collections. 


HMalfdan Kjerulf's Album of Songs, $1.50 
Franuz’s Aibum of Songs 2.00 


Norway Music Album. .............. 2,50 
Rhymes and Tanes for Children.... 1.00 
Whimstre! 2,00 


Also a large number of CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Send for lists. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 


READING MUSIC. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
months a large number of intelligent teachers have 


adopted it. 
In order to bring the system within easy reach of all 


THE 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beaatiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as well 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth St, New York 


RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price. lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, <<: Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 

Brooks’s Hicher Arithmetic, 

Breoks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Tr'gonometry,. 

Brooks’s Philusophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above, 


ASTRONOMY. 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practical As- 
tronomy, as applied to Geodesy & Naviga- 
tion. 8vocloth, - $4.00 

WHITE'S Elements of Theoretical and 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 

NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy, 
Spherical and Physical. 8vo,cloth, 2.50 

FELLOWE#'S Astronomy for Beginners: 
Illustrated. 16mo cloth, .50 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILBY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Specimen pages gratis. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. 


MANUAL OF 


METHODS. 


age Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, 
dapted especially to assist the man 


thousands of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic Educationu! Series, 262 pages, 


cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, post 


paid, by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Lan 


Cincinnati. 150 pages. 


guage Exercises, Grammar and Composition, By U. C. LONG, Principal of the 27th District School, 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART III., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of English Gram- 


mar are presented. The relation of wor 


Subjects adapted to the comprehension of 
Long’s Series of © Exercises is 


daction into schools, and single specimen copies by 


introduction: 


ds, phrases, and sentences to one another are taught 

Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at 

students are presented for formal 
he cheapest series —e Following are the 


y vy easy, natu- 
© very outset, 


prices for first intro- 
» postpaid, for examination with a view to first 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Part 150, 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, part 
LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Teachers’ 
LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Part IIL....... 


Edition, including Pts. I and II. = 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. P, STEARNS, N. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 
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